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Purposes 


7” FOSTER professional spirit and to set and maintain the highest standards of scholarship and 
professional preparation. 
To work actively to further the cause of democratic education. 
To co-operate in the solution of problems which inter-penetrate various fields of knowledge. 
To strive for a clear understanding of local, state, national and international problems and to 
stimulate active participation in their solution. 
To develop a professional fellowship among women engaged in education. 


To encourage graduate work and to stimulate research in accordance with these purposes. 





This Interesting World 


a was a time, not so long ago, when a standard joke concerned the country man who had 
come to the city, or the city man in the country. Each was described in situations where he 
was bewildered, angered, or ridiculously incompetent. The bucolic stared at tall buildings, lost his 
Way on streetcars; the urbanite became tired and lame after a brief try at farm work, or discon- 
solately tried to get milk from the horn of a cow. These jokes now seem silly. Education has done 
much to make us sophisticated, and travel in our new conveyances has changed our outlook re- 
markably. To the extent that we can see the differences and learn the adjustments physically, we 
| have done rather well. Perhaps a strong urge to manipulate new objects, to try out new machines, 
- and to boast of our experiences has helped. At any rate, we now adjust ourselves to new scenes 
without obvious amazement, and have a fairly satisfactory ability to accept strange foods, clothing, 
and architecture as matters of course. 

While the inventions of the past century have, however, forced upon us new personal relations, 
travel and schooling have not taken most of us out of the old attitudes toward human differences. 
We have continued, wherever we have gone, to associate chiefly with others who look and think 
_ as we have always done. Even our reading has not succeeded in adjusting us to much beyond new 
) externals of life. Just as the country boy was fearful and antagonistic to city ways, so are many 
_ Of us still fearful and antagonistic if brought into personal relations with those who differ from 
' us in such intimate matters as religion or color of skin. We become angry and retreat to the 

familiar when these adjustments seem imminent, and like the countryman of fiction denounce the 
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strange and unnatural looks or behavior of those we do not understand. Unfortunately some of 
our education has encouraged this attitude. Customs of China have been presented as “quaint”; 
unimportant characteristics of strangers (color, slant of eye, quality of hair) have been described 
instead of more significant qualities. Religious differences have been emphasized by descriptions 
of ceremony rather than discussion of basic principles. We have spent far too little effort on 
showing how all human beings have common urges and needs, and not too different methods of 
meeting them. It is almost as though we had insisted on teaching the “hayseed in his hair” and 
the “city slicker” concepts. 

Today the world is discovering that misunderstanding is not amusing, not incidental, but is 
critical for the preservation of civilization and even of human life itself. Teachers must without 
delay find how to teach children that Catholics and Jews and Moslems, Chinese and Russians and 
French, Negroes and whites and brown-skinned people are all interesting individuals in a differing 
and interesting world; that differences are to be enjoyed and accepted, not hated, feared, or ridi- 
culed. If the next generation is as provincial as is ours, if the children now in school grow up to 
fear and hate anyone who differs from them, we as teachers will have failed; more than that, the 
resulting confusion and contention will be overwhelming. The problem is far from a simple one, 
Our own lives are not infrequently warped by the very emotions we intellectually deplore. Before 
we can teach successfully our own thoughts must be clarified. To return to the early figure—before 
we can teach about the city, we, ourselves, must visit it; before we can interpret the country, we 
must understand its meaning and its beauty. There is no time to be lost; let us go at once. 

L. LaB. 





Who Are We of the United States?—The American dream is that the many national, racial, and 
religious subgroups will blend to produce like symphonic music the most civilized cultural en- 
semble in the history of kuman relations. 
We of the United States are: 

One-third of a million, Indian 

One-third of a million, Oriental, Filipino, and Mexican 

60 million, Anglo-Saxon; 10 million, Irish 

15 million, Teutonic; 9 million, Slavic 

5 million Italian; 4 million, Scandinavian 

2 million, French; 13 million, Negro 

1 million each, Finn, Lithuanian, Greek 

In addition, we are: 

2 million, Anglican Episcopalian 

40 million, Evangelical Protestant 

1 million, Eastern Orthodox 

4, million, Jew 

Two-thirds of a million, Mormon 

One-tenth of 4 million, Quaker 

22 million, Roman Catholic 

One-half million, Christian Scientist 

From, Education and Human Relations, by Everett R. Clinchy, President, The National Con- 

ference of Christains and Jews, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York. (Personal Growth Leaflet, #149.) 
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Yntercultural Understanding— She 


Individuals 


RUTH BE. 


Ruth E. Hartley, of Alpha Epsilon chapter, 
is now an instructor in the Psychology Depart- 
ment of the City College of New York. Her work 
areas have included high school teaching, parent 
education, and clinical testing and counselling. 
Her research activities have centered about the 
social development of children. 


i. of talk about good neighbors, un- 
derstanding among nations, and so forth, 
inundates us these days. In all the pother, how- 
ever, the agent through whom the understanding 
among groups could become reality is appar- 
ently being ignored. This agent is the lowly 
individual, the single integer that is com- 
pounded to make systems. And the individual 
seems little concerned about his own part in 
the millennium. Sometimes this is because he 
does not believe he 4as a part in it, and some- 
times because he feels that he has already done 
what he can to bring it about, that he is not 
personally involved in the schisms and barriers 
between groups that are causing so much tragic 
unhappiness, The saddest thing about these two 
illusions is that they serve to remove from the 
field of action those who could render significant 
service in bringing about the desired end. 

In the last analysis it is we as individuals who 
carry forward the stream of our culture. 
Whether as vested authority, as lawmaker, citi- 
zen, teacher or parent, in us resides the agency 
of transmission. The “they” one hears about 
continually are merely individuals who act one 
way or another to advance ends that have value 
for them. 

In this discussion I take for granted the intel- 
lectual good will of all of us. I assume that we 
are united in our conscious creeds of the essen- 
tial kinship of humanity, in the wish that bar- 
riers to understanding and acceptance among 
peoples should not be. We all accept with sin- 
cerity the goodness of the democratic ways of 
life, but we are also aware that we have not 


Contribution 


HARTLEY 


yet fully achieved these ways. There are enough 
conflicting forces in our own culture to suggest 
personal conflicts in all of us that hamper even 
for the individual the achievement of com- 
pletely democratic action. To work effectively 
toward the end of democracy, each of us needs 
to be free of those divisive elements within us 
which drain our energies and frustrate our ef- 
forts, 

How many of us trust our own liberalism 
more than that of our neighbors? How often 
do we feel personally above the forces rampant 
in inter-racial riots, in anti-Semitic vandalism, 
in the horrors of all the isms that prey on weaker 
groups? Who among us has not said, in discuss- 
ing the fancied transgressions of one group or 
another, “I have no prejudices. Why, one of 
my best friends is a Jew (or a Negro, or a 
Mexican, or a Japanese, as the case may be)”? 
Yet that very assertion points to the presence 
in us of an emphasis on particular group mem- 
berships. We do not react with indifference to 
membership in certain culture groups. When we 
make a special point of mentioning group 
membership in describing a person, we indicate 
that it is important to us and that we assume it 
is important to others. We consider it in our 
evaluations of a person, sometimes accord it a 
ptimary place, ahead of intelligence, or charm, 
or character. Much as we might like to deny 
it, we still have feelings about group member- 
ship of certain kinds, and our behavior still 
tends to be influenced by these feelings. 

It is natural that we should be reluctant to 
place ourselves in a position that is being criti- 
cized. Nobody likes to be disapproved of and 
disapproval of “un-American” prejudices in- 
volving race, color and creed is blaring from 
executive mansion to community forum, from 
city part to crossroads store. It is being dis- 
seminated by editorial, by poster, and by soap 
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opera. Yet the pervasiveness of the propaganda 
itself points to the prevalence of the plague. 

This is no news to the social scientist. Sev- 
eral studies have reported clear evidence of the 
existence of intolerant attitudes toward certain 
groups as aspects of the common culture of the 
country. In some of these studies it was found 
that patterns of preferences for cultural groups 
are the same North and South, East and West. 
These patterns, moreover, are so firmly a part 
of the culture, that they have been accepted even 
by members of the groups involved; the only 
change made by them is to exempt their own 
respective groups. Then if we are in tune with 
our culture, we must admit to the probable 
existence in us of those attitudes which have 
had a history of social sanction, however con- 
demned they may be at the moment. 

Understanding of the psychological process 
of development of social attitudes, however, in- 
dicates clearly that little responsibility resides in 
the individual for the responses he makes to 
different cultural groups. Each of us has a 
past, and a past in the making of which we had 
little control. The taking on of social attitudes 
is as natural and unconscious a process as the 
growth of the body. First the parents, then the 
playmates, teachers, pastors, the newspapers and 
the neighbors guide our reactions to the human 
phenomena around us. As children we do not 
come to social experiences “cold’”—we come 
prepared by comments we have overheard, by 
gestures, intonations, facial expressions we have 
observed. Gradually, as we incorporate more 
and more of the community mores (and the 
community gradually widens from the immedi- 
ate family to include the whole country) our 
awareness of specific sources fades and it seems 
to us that the feelings and opinions we have 
about peoples and customs are parts of ws, deeply 
rooted and integral to the self. They have come 
through the agency of those who have had the 
forming of the most intimate aspects of our- 
selves, To threaten these social attitudes is to 
threaten some of the very roots of selfhood. 

it is not hard to understand how our original 
attitudes developed nor why they are not easily 
given up. When they are frowned upon, how- 
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ever, disapproved of by individuals who in our 
eyes have some value, whether as representatives 
of authority or prestige, or love, struggle within 
the individual ensues and the losing side may 
be driven underground. The process is probably 
similar to the one whereby we learn to “control” 
our early childish aggressive impulses. Once 
“buried,” the unconscious attitudes and impulses 
continue to work their mischief, with the added 
protection of our ignorance of their existence. 

The reasons that make for the burial of these 
now frowned upon ways of reaction also make it 
exceedingly important that we unearth them 
and acknowledge them. They were originally 
exiled from our consciousness because we no 
longer approved of them, because we had seen 
a better vision and hoped for better things. But 
the continued existence in us of these conflict 
makers, these currents that run counter to our 
best hopes and ideals, is like the presence of 
undetected saboteurs in munitions plants. To 
control them, we must know them. Working 
undercover they make us falter when it is most 
necessary that we be firm; they make us in- 
effectual lookers on when there is a desperate 
need for effective action. 

But how, one might ask, even with the cour- 
age to look into the dark recesses of ourselves, 
can we detect the presence of these Quislings of 
the mind? If they work undercover, if we can 
find no trace of them in our conscious minds, 
how shall we know them? Fortunately, in or- 
der to operate they must leave traces, but the 
clues are subtle. To find them one must not be 
afraid to be keenly attentive to what goes on 
in himself, to listen to his innards. The best 
tests of negative attitudes I know are visceral 
and muscular and glandular. 

When you are walking through a part of 
town largely occupied by a group whose culture 
is strange to you, Negroes or Italians, Jews, or 
Mexicans or Orientals, do you go tense across 
the middle? Is it impossible for you to eat in 
a restaurant largely patronized by Negroes with- 
out discomfort? If you are riding in a crowded 
conveyance and a person of obvious member- 
ship in a derogated group sits next to you, 
do you tend to draw into yourself, to try to 
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make yourself as small as possible physically? 
Do you do the same thing if an individual not 
so obviously marked sits next to you? If you 
are jostled in a crowd by someone recognizably 
Jewish or Negro or Italian, do you react with 
just a little more rancor than if a similar act 
involves one of “your” group? In your con- 
tacts with all people not of your immediate 
culture or religious creed, do you feel some- 
what ill at ease, a little stiff, insecure, walled 
off? Do you still laugh at so-called jokes making 
a butt of Negroes or Jews or Italians or Chi- 
nese? Do stories in dialect strike you as very 
funny? Any of these reactions indicate in you 
the presence of saboteurs, working against your 
best will and intention. 

The question of what to do about it is, of 
course, the crux of our discussion. If all we 
had to overcome were simple learnings, the 
matter would not be difficult. Unfortunately, 
however, these attitudes that we have developed 
as part of our acceptance of our native culture 
also frequently have important emotional values 
to us. It has been found in the course of re- 
search that attitudes toward given groups are 
not generally isolated reactions, but that an 
individual tends to show constellations of atti- 
tudes that are inter-related within himself. For 
example, while the pattern of group preferences 
tends to be stable for the country as a whole, 
there are large individual differences in total 
amounts of intolerance shown. If an individual 
reacts with marked intolerance to one group, 
he tends to react with relatively great intoler- 
ance toward all out-groups (groups with which 
he feels no personal ties). It would seem that 
such prejudiced individuals carry within them 
a store of animus which may be turned in any 
sanctioned direction. The fantastic thing about 
these generalized attitudes is that they are prob- 
ably simply substitutes for early childhood ob- 
jects of aggression the direct expression of 
which was not permitted. Because they fulfill 
a deep emotional need, they are not easily given 
up, and because our perceptions tend to be in- 
fluenced by our motivations, whole systems of 
derogatory observations are built up to support 
them. Unless the individual can acknowledge 
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the substitute nature of these attitudes, there is 
probably little that can be done without thor- 
ough-going personality reorganization. Two fac- 
tors, however, come to our assistance in the 
process of changing our own reactions: one is 
the power of individual determination and the 
other, the conflict within the culture. 

The need for determination in overcoming 
negative attitudes seems obvious enough from 
our discussion of the benign influences under 
which they were formed and of the personal 
needs they serve. Without determination, all 
action programs are sabotaged from the start. 
With determination, there is a good chance 
that the unwanted attitudes can be kept under 
control even if they cannot be completely elimi- 
nated. 

When we discuss the way we feel about mem- 
bers of culture groups other than our own, we 
indicate always a feeling of tension connected 
with ‘‘strangeness.”” Because we are not familiar 
with the elements of the others’ culture, we are 
insecure in social contact with them. The other 
fellow seems unpredictable because we do not 
know the basis on which his behavior is predi- 
cated. Obviously, this kind of insecurity can 
give way only to the security of familiarity. 

Here the power of determination enters. The 
familiarity we speak of must be sought in good 
faith and gained by action. Open-mindedness is 
a prime essential. Every tendency toward im- 
mediate evaluative judgmental reactions must 
be resisted. A willingness to experience the 
culture of the other fellow must be accom- 
panied by a desire to understand the values its 
different components have for him. Familiarity 
attained through prejudiced senses does more 
harm than good. If we come with condescension, 
we merely find more things to condescend about. 

Granted determination and good will, the 
action program opens before us. It can best be 
carried out with the co-operation of a member 
of the group one is trying to get to know, be- 
cause the intimate informal contacts are likely 
to be the important ones. To visit in their homes, 
to listen, to learn, and not to obtrude, to take 
part in church services, to shop where they 
shop, to know the material conditions of their 
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living—all these are part of the process of be- 
coming familiar with our neighbors. The friend- 
ship of someone who is willing to act as in- 
terpreter of the culture would be of distinct 
value in giving the experience a warmth of 
personal feeling. To come merely to observe as 
a tourist leaves one feeling still the outsider, 
but participation as a temporary member of the 
group makes for a feeling of kinship. Experi- 
mental work in the area of changing attitudes 
indicates that participation in group activities 
can have profound effects on the participators, 
effects ‘‘deep” enough to alter even the visceral 
responses we spoke of earlier. 

The benefits to the individual of participation 
to the point of familiarity in a variety of cul- 
ture groups cannot be overemphasized. It broad- 
ens the life-space in which they move with 
ease. It releases tensions and endows them with 
an ease in social intercourse that must enrich 
their lives. Obviously it heightens their value 
as citizens if they can translate their new learn- 
ings into action that reaches out into the com- 
munity. 

This discussion applies also to members of 
minority groups who do not feel at ease in the 
majority culture. I have in mind the case of a 
social scientist of Jewish parentage who came 
from an urban background in the mid-West. 
In the course of field research it was necessary 
for her to act as participant observer in a rural 
community in a Southern state, and to reside in 
the home of the Baptist minister. Part of her 
work demanded that she become sufficiently fa- 
miliar with the life of the community to be able 
to empathize with community members. She 
found when she returned from the field that she 
was a member, by her own ease of social move- 
ment, in a much larger group than she had been 
before. Many of the internal constraints that had 
come from not knowing what to expect from 
the other fellow were gone. And many of the 
bogies that had been built up in the course of 
her development, relating vaguely to what ter- 
tible people “they” were, had disappeared. 

This case emphasizes an important point in 
the process of attitude change. A large com- 
ponent of our negative attitudes can be broken 
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down into fictive elements belonging rightly 
to the confusion of childhood experiences, 
There are unreal fears which have been encour- 
aged by misguided adults, misunderstood te. 
marks, superstitions passed on by other children, 
The outlines of the particular experiences fade, 
but the cumulative negative effect remains. As 
long as we remain withdrawn and separate, the 
imaginal response remains uncorrected, Against 
the test of reality, however, these vestiges of 
childhood bogies rarely hold out, unless they 
are in complete control of the personality. When 
they are particularly strong, of course, reality in 
an objective sense is never tested because the 
individual distorts experiences to fit in with the 
existent frame of reference. 

The importance of the individual's contribu 
tion to intercultural understanding has been 
poignantly emphasized in recent events involv. 
ing outbreaks of violence directed against mem- 
bers of minority groups. In the Detroit situa- 
tion, there was no trouble in areas where Whites 
and Negroes worked together, while some of the 
White people protected their fellow workers 
who were Negro. There were several instances 
where White persons of determination exerted 
sufficient pressure on the authorities to make 
their official protection effective. In other areas, 
in instance after instance, where lack of under- 
standing and acceptance had resulted in threats 
of violence, or strikes, or job resignations, 
when individuals in positions of authority firmly 
supported democratic ways of behavior, the 
undesirable behaviors subsided. Appeasement 
in such situations generally tends to make con- 
ditions worse. 

The influence of the individual depends to a 
great extent on a factor already mentioned, the 
conflict in our culture. While exclusive and 
nondemocratic attitudes are sanctioned in ac- 
tion, there is much verbal emphasis on demo- 
cratic ways of behaving. This gives us a lever on 
which to throw our weight. Where there are two 
possible ways to act, the one which brings the 
greatest personal gains will win out. If no 
gains are made possible through discrimination 
against and derogation of members of different 
culture groups, discrimination and derogation 
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will be likely to vanish, If, in addition, such 
behavior is regarded with disapproval, its per- 
sistence is even less likely. 

Those of us who are in positions of author- 
ity or prestige carry symbolic values which add 
weight to the personal positions we take and 
make articulate. In addition to our obligations 
to ourselves we have also, whether we like it or 
not, obligations to the larger community with 
which we have contact. Each of us wants to live 
at ease in her own skin and toward that end is 
willing to make some effort to conquer internal 
conflicts. To the extent that position invests us 
with influence, however, we are under a social 
imperative to bring our attitudes into harmony 
with our purposes. That means facing our own 
reactions without flinching and working on 
ourselves with complete recognition of goal. 
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“The most distinctive mark of a cultured mind is the ability to take another's point of view; 
to put one’s self in another's place and see life and its problems from a point of view different 
from one's own. To be willing to use a new idea; to be able to live on the edge of difference in all 
matters intellectual; to examine without heat the burning questions of the day; to have imaginative 
sympathy, openness and flexibility of mind, steadiness and poise of feeling, cool calmness of 
judgment, is to have culture.”"—A, H. R. Fairchild’s “Address on Culture.” 





Yapanese Americans—Our 
Responsibility 


ESTHER BRIESEMEISTER 


Miss Briesemeister is Secretary of the Japanese 
Project Division of Community Y.W.C.A.s. 


ie NINE government controlled communities 
called Relocation Centers in the western part 
of the United States, about 100,000 men, 
women and children of Japanese descent are 
living temporarily, awaiting an opportunity to 
resume normal lives in ordinary communities. 
During the spring and summer of 1942, these 
people were moved from a prescribed zone 
comprising the entire State of California, the 
western half of Oregon and Washington, the 
southern third of Arizona and most of the 
leading cities of the four states. Persons of 
Japanese ancestry in the United States form a 
small minority. There are about a thousand of 
the rest of us to each one of them. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the group are American 
citizens, born in this country. Most of the 
aliens came here as laborers and merchants in 
the early 1900's and have not been allowed to 
become citizens due to our laws which do not 
permit the naturalization of those of Filipino, 
Chinese, Japanese, or Polynesian nativity. These 
people have paid a high price because of their 
ancestry. Their status as a group dropped with 
a new and distasteful identification with the 
enemy country. An extreme degree of fear was 
present. Their first reaction to a stranger was 
fear—fear of being questioned; fear of being 
suspected ; fear of facing the unknown; fear of 
being accused of being Japanese. 

They were uprooted from their homes and 
many were forced to sell their possessions and 
property at a great loss. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the losses in relation to private businesses 
and professional practices in addition to calculat- 
ing the personal disruption to college students 
in the midst of professional training. 

For approximately the past two years this 


group of 100,000 have come to think of the 
relocation centers as home; homes that are one 
room apartments about 20 by 24 feet accom- 
modating anywhere from two to seven people 
per room—one of six such rooms in a barracks 
120 by 20 feet. Food at an average cost of 45¢ 
per person per day is served in community mess 
halls, cafeteria style. Employment is available 
to a part of the population at wages ranging 
from $12 to $19 a month. 

Education through high school is provided by 
the government and courses of study are planned 
to meet the state standards of education in the 
various states in which the centers are located. 

We are now in the next phase of the reloca- 
tion program: “Individual evacuées who have 
been investigated and found loyal or law-abid- 
ing are now being permitted to leave these 
relocation centers to accept jobs on farms and 
in factories and to resume normal living. The 
policies governing this resettlement have the 
approval of the War and Navy Departments. 
The program has been sanctioned by the De- 
partment of Justice as sound from the stand- 
point of national security and has been approved 
by the War Manpower Commission as a con- 
tribution to national manpower needs.” 

In visiting the relocation centers one is often 
asked the question, “What is it like outside 
now?” These people behind barbed wire fences 
have been living in a world all their own the 
past two years. They have had few contacts with 
the outside world and what they hear and read 
often tends to increase their fears, Many of 
them and particularly the second and third gen- 
eration, who more than the older people had 
become a part of our American communities, 
feel as though they are living in a strange land. 
Assimilation in the coast communities was not 





* War Relocation Authority. 
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in any sense complete, but the second genera- 
tion was beginning to build the bridge between 
their parents and the American community, 
which has been the réle played by every second 
generation group. Building from one generation 
to the next, keeping some of the old and adding 
the new, is the stuff out of which this country 
has been built. How these young Americans 
feel now can best be said in the words of Cali- 
fornia-born Roy M. Takeno, editor of one of 
the Relocation Center papers, Manzanar Free 
Press: 

“Greetings to you for a Victorious New 
Year, people of America, from your kindred 
50,000 citizens inside barbed wire fences. We 
send you greetings, we who have been lodged 
by circumstances of War inside these Relocation 
Centers in the deserts of the West. 

“In three months, we will have spent two 
years in these centers. We have had time to 
rationalize our own predicament. The tragic 
experiences of evacuation, the untold volume 
of business losses of the evacuées, the unwar- 
ranted hatreds engendered toward us by some 
people because of our hereditary kinship with 
the Asiatic foe—these we write off our ledger. 

“On the other side stands our gratitude to 
the American people for sanctioning the effort 
of this government to look after the welfare of 
our children, of our aged and sick. We realize 
that in other parts of the world millions of 
innocent people’s lives have been sacrificed in 
evacuations and by failures of other govern- 
ments to protect their war driven civilians. Here 
in War Relocation Centers we have found tem- 
porary refuge, we have taken stock of our stake 
in America and now we are preparing in a 
new spirit to re-establish ourselves. . 

“It is our belief that our country wants to 
fulfill the obligation to itself to permit the 
unhampered restoration of a group of its own 
people to their natural and rightful niche in 
the American scheme of life through an orderly 
process of evacuée resettlement. In the ultimate 
analysis, the citizen evacuées, who are behind 
these barbed wire fences through no fault of 
their own, are not persuaded to resettle by 
glittering promises of job offers. The impor- 
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tant consideration is that they be convinced in 
their own minds that they are acceptable to 
American communities as Americans and that 
in relocation lies their service to their country. 

“We believe that you are earnestly concerned 
in the process of revitalizing the American 
scheme of social structure which recognizes only 
aristocracy by intellect and by achievement; not 
through political, religious or racial differences. 
We believe that on this conviction, America 
rests her cause in this war.” 

We all have a responsibility to see that loyal 
citizens of the United States be given the op- 
portunity to exercise their responsibility as citi- 
zens regardless of ancestry: ““The principle on 
which this country was founded and by which 
it has always been governed is that American- 
ism is a matter of the mind and heart; Ameri- 
canism is not, and never was, a matter of race 
or ancestry. Every loyal American citizen should 
be given the opportunity to serve this country 
wherever his skills will make the greatest con- 
tribution.”? 

Another group about whom we need to be 
concerned are the alien parents faced with 
serious problems as they view the prospect of 
resettling in some new community. Many of 
the first generation group are too old to pioneer 
again and make a new life for themselves. They 
are handicapped in their limited use of the 
English language. The problem of language is 
one of the major factors in bringing people 
together and the English of the average alien 
Japanese is still within the realm of formality. 
A common language becomes a useful tool for 
thinking and feeling together when these first 
generation people are brought into the same 
sphere of experience as others in a given com- 
munity, They fear the loneliness that will come 
if they are a very small group set apart from 
the larger community. They are dependent on 
their children to make a home for them in some 
new place, but it is our responsibility to extend 
a friendly hand and find ways of including this 


* President Roosevelt. (Text of a letter from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to Henry L, Stimson, Secretary of 
War.) 
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group in our total community life. Physical 
security alone does not guarantee their sense 
of security. The real sense of security is felt 
when they are trusted and allowed to take part 
in the common cause of the larger community. 
The mastery of the English language and the 
acquisition of new habits by the alien may lag 
behind their spirit and desire and it is this part 
that we must understand. 

“Democracy is not something that some peo- 
ple in the country can have and others have not 
—something to be shared and divided, like a 
pie, some getting a small piece and some getting 
a large piece. Democracy is an integral thing. 
If any part of the country has it, all parts have 
it. If any part of the country does not have it, 
the rest of the country does not have it.” 
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In this struggle to realize a true democracy, 
society is held back by the multiplied attitudes 
of individuals and groups—prejudice, racial 
hatred, nationalism, etc. We cannot move for- 
ward if we narrow our efforts down to one ra- 
cial group, ignoring the social and economic 
problems characteristic of all racial minority 
groups. Neither can we make progress if the 
racial minorities themselves fight for their own 
interests unrelated to freedom for all. We must 
fight for the freedom of all human beings for 
he who denies freedom to another limits to that 
degree his own freedom. The building of the 
post-war world is the day by day task of every 
responsible citizen and how well we can live 
together in peace will depend upon how strong 
we build our foundations of understanding now. 





There is a science of human relationships that needs to be developed. Where prejudices prevails 
it would train people to see things as they are—as science secks to do in other fields, It would 
teach them, in their everyday relations with other persons, to see persons as persons. No small 
part of the cruelty, oppression, miscalculation, and general mismanagement of human relations is due 
to the fact that in our dealings with others we do not see them as persons at all, but only as 
specimens or representatives of some type or other. Our conception of the type is emotionally 
colored, according to our interest, our status, our relative position, and so forth. We do not, for 
example, see a Chinaman as a man, but as a sample of a curious phenomenon labled “Chinese.” 
We react to the sample instead of to the real person. 

We all carry around these social images. Every group fashions them for its antithetical group or 
groups. The employer has a type picture of the worker, and vice versa. The socialist has one of 
the capitalist, and vice versa. The gentile sets up his image of the Jew, and the Jew responds in 
kind. The city man has his image of the “rustic,” and the country dweller a no more flattering, 
though otherwise very different, image of the “‘city slicker.” The Protestant has his image of the 
Roman Catholic, the Anglican of the non-conformist; everywhere through the whole range of our 
multigroup society these groups images, created by differences of station, origin, interest, and 


creed, obsess the minds of men. 


These distorted forms constantly come between us and the truth. They constantly block our vision 
of other men and other groups—Ropert M. Maclver, Professor of Political Philosophy and 


Sociology, Columbia University. 
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She Outlook From a Y. 


apanese 


Relocation Camp’ 


ANNE O’°HARE McCORMICK 


N LAND borrowed from the Pima Indians 

in south central Arizona a strange new 
city has arisen in the past year and a half. It 
looks like a cross between an American mili- 
tary camp and an Oriental town. The rows of 
regulation 100-foot-long barracks do not re- 
semble soldiers’ quarters, because they sprout 
curtains, home-made awnings and odd porches 
tacked on front and rear. They are bordered by 
hedges of quick-growing castor beans to filter 
the burning sun, and around many of the 
doorways handkerchief-size plots are worked 
with infinite pains into Japanese gardens with 
tiny pools, arched bridges and miniature shrub- 
beries. Inside they are partitioned into rooms 
20 by 24 feet to house six persons, and the 
rooms are often subdivided by curtains and 
improvised screens for the unlucky family that 
does not number six and has to share its space 
with another family. 

Most of all the settlement looks like an 
oasis in an endless desert of sand, sage, mesquite 
and giant cacti. Around the double cluster of 
barracks that serve as houses, schools, work- 
shops, mess halls, co-operative stores, offices 
and hospitals are nearly 17,000 acres of vege- 
table gardens, wheat, alfalfa and rice fields and 
pasture lands startlingly neat and green in a 
framework of shallow irrigation ditches. 

Here is a collective farm larger and even 
more collectivized than the Soviet “giant” 
planted, not in the fertile plains of Russia but 
in an arid and savage valley where the Indians 
a long time ago carried water from the Gila 
River to grow patches of wheat and corn. The 
Army built the two camps, but when the first 
settlers arrived in July, 1942, the country they 
faced was as barren and forbidding as the sur- 
rounding desert is today. The place is called 





* Reprinted with permission of the New York 
Times, from the January 8, 1944, issue. 


“Rivers” after the first Pima Indian killed in 
the last war. It is leased by the Government 
from the Gila Indian Reservation for $20 an 
acre for the ground and $4 for the water and 
now yields $250 worth of produce per acre. It 
is the third in size and the most productive 
of ten relocation centers for the Japanese evacu- 
ated from the West Coast war area. Although 
a completely Japanese community with a pres- 
ent population of about 10,000—the fourth 
largest town in Arizona—the population had 
little in common when it was transferred here 
but its race and its fate. It was composed of 
aliens and citizens, rich and poor farmers and 
professional people. Most of the young had at- 
tended public schools and did not speak Japa- 
nese. They quote with feeling the homesick cry 
of a child when he arrived at the settlement. 
“Mother,” he said, “I don’t like Japan. I want 
to go back to America.” 

This expresses the general sentiment of this 
isolated and homesick colony. The people want 
to go back to America. The great majority are 
citizens and citizens who have chosen in the 
depths of their unhappiness as evacuées to re- 
main in the United States. The troublemakers, 
the disloyal, those who want to be repatriated 
to Japan have been sent to the big segregation 
camp at Tule Lake in California. Of the origi- 
nal 14,000 at Rivers about 2,000 have gone 
to that internment center, presumably to be 
shipped to Japan when the war is over. About 
2,000 more have been relocated, meaning that 
they have found jobs or a place to settle “out- 
side.” 

But the process of relocation is slow, not only 
because it is hard to find work and welcome 
for the loyal Japanese but because they are kept 
where they are by their own fears. The feeling 
against them is so strong in California that few 
hope to return to their former homes. They 
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look toward the East, particularly to the agricul- 
tural States of the Middle West, for opportunity 
to re-establish themselves. But the wise and far- 
sighted farmer who is head of the camp council 
—a limited form of community self-government 
in which each block elects a representative— 
observes that as time goes on the abnormal life 
of the evacuées as wards and boarders of the 
Government makes them more timid and de- 
pendent. At first they were embittered. To be 
uprooted from their homes and confined as 
enemies while Germans and Italians were left 
free unless convicted of disloyalty made many 
prey to Japanese propaganda. But increasingly 
they incline to regard the WRA camps as a 
facility and a protection, They are afraid of 
what they will meet outside. 

Both they and the government know that 
there is no solid legal ground for holding them 
in detention. If they were politically organized 
and less frightened they would fight for their 
civic rights. But their experience in California 
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has given them little civic spirit. In some ways 
they are getting more practice in self-rule in 
the camps than before. Also, of course, they 
tend to become more ingrown, more Japanese. 

We are going to have more Japanese-Amer- 
ican citizens, They cannot be permanently in- 
terned. They cannot even elect to stay where 
they are in Arizona because the other vegetable 
growers object to the competition. The problem 
will remain complicated by the fact that these 
unwanted citizens impress everybody by their 
industry, their honesty and their stoic endur- 
ance of hardships. The director of the Rivers 
project, L. H. Bennett, a California manufac- 
turer, and all his subordinates testify to the 
good citizenship and the good spirit of the 
evacuées, They have made the desert bloom, and 
between the philosophic old and the hopeful 
young they put an extraordinarily cheerful face 
upon their tragedy. And this in turn puts a spe- 
cial responsibility for a job of home-front educa- 
tion on America in general. 





A SOCIAL PROCESS 


Education as a socializing process is the business of helping sub-groups to see their relation to 
the whole. A sub-group is like a spoke in a wheel; loyalty to a sub-group can be made the strength 
of a larger loyalty, Education in human relations can cultivate not only the participation of every 
sub-group in the life of the whole, but also teach each group to respect the rights of all others. 
If differences characterize cultures, as differences mark every other aspect of life, then educators 
would better prepare American children to live satisfactorily in a culturally pluralistic society— 
Everett R. Clinchy, The National Council of Jews and Christians. 














She United States and the 
American Yndian 


DR. WILLARD BEATTY 


This is a report on a talk given by Dr. Willard 
Beatty ata meeting of Pi Lambda Theta held on 
Thursday evening, January 13, at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. It was compiled by 
Ruth Miller and Frances Vernon of Alpha Ep- 
silon Chapter. 


Os IS SELDOM that a group contentedly listens 
to and asks questions of a speaker for over 
two and one-half hours. That is what happened, 
however, on January 13, when Alpha Epsilon 
chapter and its guests had the privilege of 
hearing Dr. Willard Beatty discuss “The United 
States and the American Indian.” Dr. Beatty, 
Director of Education for the General Indian 
Service, took the place of the scheduled speaker, 
Mr. J. C. McCaskill, Assistant to the Commis- 
sioner who operates under the Department of 
the Interior. Dr. Beatty's speech follows: 

Although there are 30,000,000 Indians in 
Mexico, Central and South America, they form 
a minority group in the United States where 
360,000 persons have one-quarter or more In- 
dian blood. Of this number 20,000 have joined 
the armed forces, 12,000 having volunteered 
for service. Two or three marine corps are en- 
tirely made up of Navajos. Furthermore there 
is not a single medal of valor which has not 
been awarded to at least one Indian. Are these 
men who have fought side by side with other 
Americans going to be satisfied to return to this 
country and abide by its laws while still de- 
prived of the right to vote? Dr. Beatty thinks 
not. It is largely through war contacts that the 
Indian is becoming aware of what he has been 
denied. 

This does not mean that the government has 
neglected the Indian’s welfare. For example, 
the Indian Service offers the only completely 
socialized medicine program in the United 
States. In the early 1900’s the Indian population 
fell to its lowest ebb of 220,000, there having 
been about 800,000 in the time of Columbus. 


Today the high mortality rate of even twenty 
years ago has dropped to such an extent that 
their number is increasing. It is interesting to 
note that 85 per cent of Indian babies are born 
in hospitals—a higher percentage than any 
other group in this country. 

Intermarriage with the whites has been 
prevalent only in those districts which have un- 
dergone economic changes. Relatively few such 
changes have been made among the 260,000 
Navajos, only one in ten of whom speaks Eng- 
lish. Most of the Sioux do speak it. Dr. Beatty 
did not say what percentage of the 30,000 
Ojibwas or Chippewas, and the 32,000 natives 
of Alaska who are distinguished upon their own 
request as Indians, Eskimaux and Aleuts, are 
familiar with English. The 260 tribal groups 
have adhered steadfastly to their own 200 
spoken tongues. In order to make the language 
literate one of the first steps undertaken by 
the Indian Service was to devise an alphabet 
which could be written on a typewriter so 
that books and newspapers could be published. 
Today the Indian language, as well as English, 
is being taught in the schools. 

Taking into consideration the language han- 
dicap which he has heretofore had to overcome 
in his studies, the I.Q. of the average Indian 
child compares favorably with that of the off- 
spring of a privileged community like Bronx- 
ville, New York. Dr. Beatty ought to know, 
for it was there that he held the position of 
Superintendent of Schools for a number of 
years. 

A part of the difficulty lies in the poor selec- 
tion of reading materials. To illustrate, Dr. 
Beatty told of visiting a class which was having 
a terrific struggle with a story concerning the 
docking of a large ocean going liner in New 
York harbor, There was nothing wrong with 
the book—it would have been excellent for 
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Bronxville—but the Indian children had never 
seen a large body of water, a boat, a dock nor 
a mammoth city. There was not a familiar 
guidepost in the whole story. 

And so must the entire curriculum be adapted 
to the Indian’s needs, aiming to teach him 
primarily how to make a living with the re- 
sources at his disposal. Formerly many of 
the trade schools prepared young Indian men 
to become mechanics only to find manufacturers 
unwilling to hire them in their plants. Return- 
ing to their own reservations, they were still 
poorly equipped to cope with agricultural prob- 
lems. Home Economics teachers are still train- 
ing students to cook on a gas or electric stove 
when the chances are the girls will be going 
into sections where wood is the sole material 
for fuel. Dr. Beatty bemoaned the fact that 
under the Civil Service ruling positions have 
to be filled immediately without providing for 
a learning period on the part of the teacher. 
A receptive attitude is essential in any event. 
An M.A, or a Ph.D. “who knows all the 
answers” (to quote Dr. Beatty) will not do 
a good job. Nor will a person who cannot bear 
isolation, sometimes at a distance of 150 miles 
from the nearest town, maintain his equilibrium. 
Annual salaries range from $1,620 for ele- 
mentary school teachers to $4,600 for Superin- 
tendents. 

Many of the boarding schools are being 
closed in favor of the community day school. 
Not only does this call for a less serious adjust- 
ment on the part of the pupil, but it makes 
improvements in the parental home more nearly 
possible of attainment. Indian women frequently 
bring their washing to the school which pro- 
vides the rare luxury of hot and cold running 
water, Many housewives travel to and from the 
school by bus, carrying on the head a bundle 
of washing. When that has been laundered and 
dried in the sun the laundress takes a shower, 
puts on clean clothing, then washes and dries 
the outfit she has been wearing. Before she 
goes home she may visit the canning kitchen 
or a sewing room in the school. Dr. Beatty is 
convinced that the Singer sewing machine has 
been the greatest civilizing force in the United 
States! 
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Girls are taught not only to weave but to 
build looms. They learn how to keep chickens 
and rabbits. It is beneath the dignity of the 
male to bother with such small game. In fact, 
a woman still has very little influence in the 
home. It is the man who must be convinced 
of the value of new ideas such as a two or 
three room house instead of the traditional 
one room. Boys are taught how to raise cattle 
and horses. After going to school during the 
winter months many of the pupils work on 
farms throughout the summer. Their remunera- 
tion for such service is apt to be a half dozen 
or so of heifers. Irrigation projects are set up 
for high school students and adults. Many 
schools possess a well-drilling outfit. 

Both boy and girls are taught to draw and 
paint. The present administration is very much 
interested in the preservation of Indian arts 
and crafts. Many of the designs for beadwork, 
silver, leather and rugs are copied from the 
Spanish, although there are some Indian de- 
signs, especially among the Sioux. Occasionally 
a rug will reveal Caucasian influence, Clothing 
is a modification of the white man’s. Contrary 
to popular opinion Dr. Beatty believes that the 
Indians are an adaptable people. Every contact 
they have had with the white man has modified 
what they do and how they do it. For example, 
there were no horses when Columbus arrived. 
Getting the idea of the horse from the Span- 
iards, they captured wild horses and made them 
their own. The Sioux developed their life 
around the buffalo. There is definite proof that 
the Indian has gone through a great period 
of transition. 

Many of the Indians have been made to 
feel inferior by the attitude of the mission 
schools and proselyting teachers. While not 
restricted to reservations, in Arizona and New 
Mexico the Indian cannot, for instance, secure 
a driver’s license. Fortunately such discrimina- 
tion is slowly being broken down through the 
intelligent educational program of the Indian 
Service. Within the last ten years illiteracy 
among Indians has dropped 50% until now 
75% of them are literate. On the reservations 
the Indian, who is a ward of the government, 
owns his own nontaxable land or a share in it. 
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Bi: In the case of the Navajos especially the popu- makes it possible for high school students to 
the lation far exceeds the land they possess, Alto- borrow money for college. Within the last few 
ada gether there are about 25% too many Indians years 1,800 students have profited by this sys- 
the for the land area set aside for them. This con- tem. 

ee dition makes the possibility of their becoming At the present time 25 per cent of the teachers 
pe self-supporting upon their available resources in the service have Indian blood and the ad- 
nil rather slight. There are not enough schools for ministrative group is gradually being staffed 
tle Indians. About 7,000 or 8,000 Navajo children by Indians. As Dr. Beatty sees it, the greatest 
the are unable to attend because of lack of facilities. problem is that of convincing people in general 
oi Education is not compulsory but is left to the that the Indian is as good as the white man. 
me, voluntary action of local committees. This is turn offers another challenge to our 
i: There is a system of educational loans which _ teacher-training institutions. 
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a THE STORY BEHIND THE BUREAU FOR INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


ie During its early days this organization was known as the Service Bureau for Human Relations. 
In 1936 it came under the sponsorship of the Progressive Education Association, an arrangement 


de- which continued for two years, Today the two organizations, although functioning separately, still 
lly work in close harmony, occupying adjoining offices to facilitate their co-operation. 
ng In the fall of 1938 the Bureau was asked by the United States Office of Education, with which 
ary it has always co-operated, to assist in the preparation of an extensive radio program over the 
he network of the Columbia Broadcasting System, “Americans All—Immigrants All.” The broadcasts 
presented the contributions of various racial and nationality groups to the social, economic, and 
act political development of the United States. These programs were recorded, and are available for 
ed use by any teacher who requests them from the United States Office of Education. 
le, Experimentation has been carried on in scores of public schools, producing integrated programs 
od. of informative and dramatic types. Courses in intercultural education have been given in Harvard- 
n- Boston University ‘Extension; Teachers College, Columbia University; Temple University, Phila- 
- delphia; the University of California; and the Colorado State College of Education in Greeley. 
7 In 1939 the Bureau was reorganized and incorporated under a charter from the State of New 
ife York. Dr. Stewart G. Cole was invited to become Executive Director. The General Education 
vat Board was requested to make a grant and to appoint a committee which would evaluate the 
od work of the Bureau to date, and make suggestions as to the expansion of its future program. 
The grant was made, and the report of the Evaluation Committee was highly gratifying. An 
to excerpt from the report, dated January, 1941, follows: 
“The task to which the Service Bureau has addressed itself is one of the most important now 
2 facing American democracy. 
lot “. . . From this point of view the attempt of an organization like the Service Bureau to 
Ww improve by education the relations between such sub-groups deserves the most careful considera- 
ire tion. The ultimate solution of its problem is of national, of international importance.” 
1a- Members of this committee were: Otto Klineberg, Columbia University, Chairman; William G. 
he Carr, Educational Policies Commission, National Education Association; Leonard W. Doob, Institute 
of Human Relations, Yale University; E. Franklin Frazier, Howard University; Hugh Hartshorne, 
an Yale University; Harry Stack Sullivan, William Alanson White, Psychiatric Foundation; and 
icy Donald Young, Social Science Research Council.—221 West 57th St., New York City, N.Y. 
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&ducation to Yacrease Yuter-Cultural 
Understanding—A Suggested Program 


EVANS 


MARY C. 


Santa Barbara, California, has been making 
Splendid progress in co-ordinating school and 
community resources for a program to increase 
intercultural understanding. Miss Evans, teacher 
in Montecito School, Santa Barbara County, de- 
scribes the efforts being made toward this end. 
She is a member of Santa Barbara Alumne 
chapter. 


“Little Indian Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

Oh! don’t you wish that you were me?” 
R.LS. 


‘i OO OFTEN the type of cultural unit offered 
to elementary school children in the past 
has resulted in the kind of thinking expressed 
in the above quotation. “Cultural” units have 
been the delight of many teachers—and of 
many children, too, for that matter, because 
they gave so much scope for colorful classroom 
activities, and they resulted in such “pretty” 
classroom environments. All teachers are famil- 
iar with the paraphernalia which transforms a 
humdrum classroom into a Hopi Indian village, 
an igloo, a Mexican home, nearly always of 
the quaint and vivid Peon type, a pioneer log 
cabin, or into anything as strikingly different 
from the children’s ordinary environment as 
possible. Children love these units, parents 
beam with pride over their charmingly costumed 
offspring and teachers, well—“I just Jove to 
teach ‘Indians’ ; the children have so many per- 
fectly wonderful art and music experiences!” 

Now we are beginning to wonder whether 
or not these experiences have really accom- 
plished what we hoped for them, or whether, 
on the other hand, they may have contributed 
to an actual lack of understanding on the part 
of our young people of other cultures and 
their problems, To understand how the latter 
might conceivably be the case imagine yourself 
for a moment, transported to some far distant 
land where you are trying to teach a roomful 


of nine or ten year old youngsters about life 
in the United States. You decide that they 
might “live” American life in the classroom, 
but what kind of an American home will you 
help them build to live in? Which American 
customs will you have them practice in “dra- 
matic play” so that you can get the feeling of 
being in the United States? No matter how 
skillfully these cultural units are prepared— 
and much painstaking study and research has 
gone into the preparation of many of them— 
they have tended to emphasize the differences 
between culture groups rather than to stress 
the many similarities of problems, ideas, needs, 
aspirations, and the countless other human fac- 
tors that unite mankind. Contrast is dramatic; 
similarities are not. 

In trying to meet the problem of increasing 
inter-cultural understanding through public 
school education, the Santa Barbara County 
teachers and administrators offer the following 
suggestions: first, there must be a definite pro- 
gram of in-service training and study on the 
part of teachers and community leaders inter- 
ested in inter-cultural relationships so that they 
can gain the necessary background of under- 
standing in order to develop sound classroom 
practices in inter-cultural relations. Second, there 
must be an analysis of culture groups within 
the classroom itself. After all, the typical Ameri- 
can public school classroom is itself an ideal 
laboratory of inter-cultural relationships, since 
many and diverse cultures are represented by 
the pupils. Third, a vigorous program must be 
instituted for improving inter-cultural under- 
standing within the community itself. Fourth, 
units of instruction must be planned and taught 
in such a way that a real increase in the under- 
standing of racial and cultural groups will be 
the result. 

The in-service training or study program for 
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teachers and community leaders interested in 
inter-cultural relations should include a thor- 
ough understanding of the findings of science 
and research in connection with the problem. 
Cultural history and the findings of anthropolo- 
gists must be studied in order to broaden per- 
spectives, and to counteract the false doctrine 
of ethnocentric racial and cultural superiority. 
Psychology must be studied in order to gain an 
increased insight into the reasons for our own 
fears, aversions and prejudices, and to reach a 
basis for understanding these same emotional 
reactions in others, Social and ethical philosophy 
must be studied in order to add intellectual 
backing for our faith in the democratic prin- 
ciple. Social history must be studied in order 
to gain an understanding of an insight into 
the reasons for cultural differences and social 
change, and to gain a deeper appreciation of 
the enrichment of living that diversity in racial 
and cultural offerings has made possible. Lastly, 
units of instruction or teaching plans must be 
made, and teaching techniques developed which 
will enable teachers to bring to the classroom 
—not a static and closely defined picture of 
any one race or culture or part of a culture, 
but a range of interests, subject matter and 
classroom experiences which will give true 
breadth and depth to the understanding of 
intercultural relationships, This program sounds 
ambitious but teachers without such a back- 
ground of understanding can hope to contribute 
little to this most important phase of education. 
As Lin Yutang warns us, ideas, not bombs, are 
imperilling our civilization. A vigorous program 
of attack is the only approach to the problem 
that has any chance for success. 

If full advantage is taken of cultural learn- 
ings represented in the varied cultural, racial 
and social backgrounds of our own pupils, we 
can do much to further inter-cultural relation- 
ships. The child who tries to conceal or cover 
up his racial origin is a symptom of a cancer 
in the heart of any educational program of 
which that child is a part. Many schools are 
doing excellent work in giving the child of 
foreign culture groups an opportunity to share 
with others a richness of background and ex- 
periences made possible by his very origin. In 
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classrooms where large numbers of children 
are members of racial or cultural minorities the 
teacher has the difficult task of interpreting 
our American culture to a group which may 
be, and probably is, going through the experi- 
ence of being rejected by various well-estab- 
lished ““American’’ groups within their present 
environment. Children who themselves are vic- 
tims of racial intolerance and bigotry present 
a real challenge to our own spirit of honest 
American democracy. Their problems cannot 
be met without a vigorous attempt to improve 
cultural relationships within the community it- 
self. 

The program instituted by Santa Barbara City 
Schools, and other similar programs, offers 
splendid means of meeting this problem. A sur- 
vey of culture groups within the environs of 
Santa Barbara revealed that there were thirty-two 
major ones represented in its thirty-five thou- 
sand residents. The co-operation of leaders of 
these culture groups was sought and many of 
them went into the classrooms of the city, tak- 
ing exhibits of crafts and arts from their coun- 
tries, and telling the children of life in their 
native lands. A series of community programs 
was held in which each culture group staged 
its own exhibit and program, These occasions 
proved intensely interesting and profitable. This 
splendid activity has had, in the case of our 
own City, at least, a definite influence in develop- 
ing better inter-cultural relationships within 
the community at large. 

The teacher who has a good background her- 
self of inter-cultural relationships, and who is 
really in earnest about wanting to do something 
toward developing better understandings of 
inter-cultural problems, will find that these un- 
derstandings will run like a brightly colored 
thread through any unit she may care to teach. 
Obviously we cannot look closely at any aspect 
of our life today without realizing more and 
more the interdependence of all of us living 
in the world today. How vividly the war has 
brought this fact home to us! The very clothes 
we wear and the food we eat are the result 
of the toil and creative effort of peoples far 
removed from our own day-by-day experience. 
Current events have taught the average citizen, 
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as no teaching device could have, how events in 
far-off and distant places leave an imprint on 
their own lives. When a culture as such is 
studied, we can certainly see that the children 
are given a broad and realistic picture of it 
through its own literature, current publications, 
art, and the like rather than an oversentimental- 
ized study of the “picture book” type however 
glamorous and picturesque it may seem. 
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“Education to Increase Inter-Cultural Under- 
standing.” It is an ambitious and idealistic 
sounding title we have given to this paper. Yet 
what more absorbing and vital topic is there 
to challenge the efforts and interests of teachers 
today. For teachers who want to stand profes- 
sionally in the front lines of defense of our 
American way of life, there can certainly be 
no richer field of endeavor. 


“We talk about tolerance, but tolerance is not a word which I like, when it means mere 
apathetic acquiescence in the rights of other people. If democracy is to win out we must do more 
than acquiesce. We must fight for the basic rights of individuals and of nations. No child must 
leave school without the realization that these rights are dear to him and can not be retained 
by him unless he makes sure that they apply to all other people as well.’—Mrs. FRANKLIN D. 


ROOSEVELT 


“Whether we like it or not, race has ceased to be a human division, and it is the realist’s duty 
to proclaim the truth. All the stubbornness of the minds that live in the past will not remove the 
truth from the earth. They may spend their lives in struggle against it, but the truth goes marching on. 
The world now belongs no more to a nation or to a race. The war is between two kinds of people. 
As yet we people of America are fighting on both sides and against each other. How can we win a 
war for freedom until we mend this division?”—PEARL BUCK. 
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Symposium 


Some of our chapters have undertaken projects designed to develop attitudes and 
appreciations which will lead to intercultural understandings. Many communities 
are planning programs which will eventuate in goodwill through understanding. 
We hope that the few helpful program patterns reported here will stimulate our 
readers to go out and do likewise, Yes, as evangelists, if need be. 


What the Teacher Should Know and Teach About Races 


GENE WELTFISH 


On Saturday, February 26, Rho and Alpha 
Epsilon chapters of New York City met to- 
gether in Grace Dodge Hall, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Invitations had been sent 
also to Pi Lambda Thetans not now affiliated 
with either group. About 100 women attended 
this meeting, the first of its kind in the Metro- 
politan area; at least twenty-five chapters were 
represented in a roll call by our National Presi- 
dent. 

The speaker for the afternoon was Dr. Gene 
Weltfish, anthropologist at Columbia and co- 
author of the recent Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 85, “Races of Mankind.” Her topic was, 
“What the Teacher Should Know and Teach 
About Races.” 

Dr. Weltfish: What the teacher should know 
and what she should teach about races should 
be separated. This is the greatest problem in 
the work of the world today. It is not to be 
thought of as a local issue. It has world-wide 
scope and we should realize the grave im- 
portance of the problem. We should realize 
the effect of race prejudice upon individuals. 
Nehru was able to bear with courage his physi- 
cal pain when persecuted in India several years 
ago, but the race prejudice he encountered was 
more painful. The pain of race prejudice can- 
not be estimated because it limits the freedom. 
I should like to tell you about an occurrence 
twelve years ago. 

I was walking on Broadway with a West 
African prince whose skin happened to be 
very dark. People turned to stare at us as we 


walked along. When we went into a restaurant, 
although we sat at a table in the rear, we got 
no service after waiting a half hour because 
the manager refused to serve colored people, 
When we left and went to a cafeteria, we 
suffered the remarks of the employees there, 
This is everyone’s problem and everyone's fight, 
Children must be made aware of this fact. 

The whole Japanese nation is united on the 
issue of race reprisal. This will cost the world 
a generation of lives. 

The above deals with what a teacher should 
know. Let us now consider what to teach. This 
issue has played upon our emotions and has 
been taught us in emotional terms. We must 
attack it in the light of the emotional structure 
of the situation. Remarks on race prejudice go 
back to elemental things, such as physical ab 
horrence. The folk interpretation is that since 
we can see these physical differences, there must 
be hidden differences. Skin colors vary because 
of a chemical factor. All people except albinos 
have a brownish color in their skin. The yellow- 
ish cast on the palms of the hands and soles 
of the feet is caused by carotene. Reddish 
tinges come from the blood vessels. The dif- 
ference is not so much a difference of kind 
as a difference of degree. We must teach that 
although physical differences exist, there is a 
degree of similarity in all races. 

If we take the four blood types, we cam 
find these blood types in individuals of any 
race type. Internal organs of man have not been 
proven to be different for any of the different 
races, Eleven scientists have taken brains of 
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different racial groups and were unable to say 
which brains belonged to which group. There 
are no structural differences in any one of the 
internal organs of mankind. People have many 
more similarities than differences. 

And now we come to function. It takes a lot 
of initiative to live in the open. Those of you 
who have had this experience as Campfire Girls 
or Girl Scouts know this is so. In living with 
primitive peoples there are ways of sorrow and 
ways of sympathy, gossip, and all the elements 
of humanity that we understand. They must 
know agriculture and a great variety of things 
and co-ordinate them. The individual in a primi- 
tive society is as clever as our most limited 
specialist. There is no way we have of measur- 
ing his social value and intellectual value. 
External circumstances, both physical and cul- 
tural, are not the determining factors in judg- 
ing individuals. The greatest advances have 
not come from hermits, but from the most 
crowded places. 

Egypt was the crossroads of the ancient world. 
The Incas of Peru and the Aztecs of Mexico 
came to a bottleneck in their migration from 
Alaska and the Bering Sea. As part of the 
great American Indian family, they developed 
the highest civilization on the continent, be- 
cause of the co-operation of many peoples. The 
1.Q. is not as important as the willingness of 
the individual to co-operate in the creative ef- 
fort. Differences are not a detriment—but a 
gain or asset. Why should everybody have to 


Departmental Co-ordination 
ALPHA MU 


New Mexico is a cultural rainbow of Anglo, 
Hispano, Indian, Negro and other mixed and 
unmixed groupings. The departments of our 
life are colored by the necessity to reckon with 
this cultural heterogeneity, but we have rich 
heritages from which to select action patterns. 
The war has intensified our need of working 
together on common problems and has accel- 
erated our planning along lines of effective 
co-ordination. 
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be the same? 

When my daughter, at the age of four, ob- 
served that she could see that a little girl was 
Chinese because her mother was also Chinese, 
I asked her if she would like all little girls 
to be like Anna, all little boys like Johnnie, 
all men like Daddy and all women like her 
mother. She said, “That would be awful!” 

American gestures are slicing, Jewish gestures 
are different, Italian gestures are circular. The 
child should not be inhibited in making ges- 
tures. There should be no drive to universal 
conformity. 

In “Coming of Age in Samoa,” Margaret 
Meade brings out the fact that all the children 
love to dance. She describes a hunchback who 
impersonates a turtle in a dance and he was 
applauded by the whole village. In our culture, 
a hunchback could not get up on a stage and 
make a dance of his deformities. 

All people on the face of the earth have so 
many common characteristics that it is important 
for us to think of ourselves as members of the 
human family, not as members of any one 
group or race. 


After her talk, Dr. Weltfish answered several 
questions from the audience dealing with the 
Red Cross Blood Bank, personal tastes, and the 
influence of the home on the early ideas on 
race through developing an emotional back- 
ground for the child. 


for Cultural Co-operation 
CHAPTER 


One of these plans has been evolved as the 
result of my work as Community Program Field 
Representative. This Program operates in this 
state with a grant from the Division of Inter- 
American Activities in the United States, Office 
of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
I travel the streets, roads and trails, consulting 
with groups and individuals about their local 
needs. After they have been stimulated to diag- 
nose and prescribe for their own problems, 
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our program can assist in the solutions with 
financial aid, up to a modest maximum, to be 
matched by community effort in the form of 
labor, goods, equipment, etc. 

The most popular request for our help is 
for some form of youth program, from turning 
an old pool-hall into a recreation center to 
furnishing equipment for a city-wide outdoor 
summer recreation program. Youth is demand- 
ing entertainment facilities beyond the limited 
commercial fun. So, in conjunction with my 
work in planning youth activities to counteract 
the disruptive effects of world unrest and 
change, I have been encouraged to give some 
attention to long-term planning with preventive, 
stabilizing emphasis. Out of this encourage- 
ment has come my plan for co-operation be- 
tween state departments of education and wel- 
fare to share responsibility for the prevention 
of social maladjustments of all types among 
school and out-of-school youth. 

During a week of institute sessions in each 
of five conveniently located centers in the state, 
the key teachers selected will be given intensive 
work daily as follows: 

Monday: Introduction to social work fields 
and ethics. 

Tuesday: Social work techniques—interview- 
ing, investigation, case-recording, case-confer- 
ence. 

On Wednesday: The social workers chosen 
from the same areas will join the teachers in 
a session on community organization principles 
and practices, 
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Thursday and Friday: Presentation of actual 
community problems and discussion of treat- 
ment. 

Saturday: Final examination and individual 
conferences. 

Evening sessions from 7 to 9 will summarize 
and discuss the day’s lectures. The plan in- 
cludes recognition for teachers in some form 
of special credentials, 

After the institutes, teachers’ classroom 
schedules are to be so arranged as to allow 
ample time for their new community responsi- 
bility to the problem-referring agency, the 
school, and the co-solving agency, the welfare 
department. It is expected that the first referrals 
will be truants. The teachers will make home 
visits, and, when indicated, collateral calls on 
relatives, employers, and religious, school 
and/or social contacts. They will keep a sim 
plified record which will be shared with the 
welfare department and the treatment agency. 
They will wish to hold case-conferences on com- 
plicated problems. They will organize the te- 
sources of their communities to meet and an- 
ticipate youth needs, 

It is hoped that this co-ordinating program 
will be a constructive step in the long march 
toward a united front in meeting the common 
social needs of New Mexico’s varied cultural 
groups. 

MARIE PoPE WALLIS 
Field Representative 
University of New Mexico 
Community Program 


Yes, It Does Work! 


ALICE ALFRED WALDO 


“Does it really work?” is the question that 
people always ask when they hear about our 
co-operative living organization on the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles campus. Un- 
like other collegiate co-operative groups, West- 
gard Co-operative, known as the “Co-Op,” is 
composed of men and women, includes all na- 
tionalities, and is entirely self-sufficient. It is 


hard to believe that it could function practically 
as well as ideally, giving to its members af 
inexpensive but truly valuable college living 
experience. But, Westgard Co-operative accom- 
plishes all of this. 

The membership is composed of thirty-two 
girls, and until the wartime emergency, thitty- 
two men, The girls live in the dormitory of 
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the campus Y.W.C.A., which is the home of 
the Co-operative. All women living in the build- 
ing are members. The men find lodging in 
the homes of professors and friends nearby, but 
spend most of their waking hours at the “Co- 
Op.” Because the organization does all the 
work, each member is required to do three 
hours of work a week. There is a variety of 
tasks to be done in order to have things run 
smoothly, as cooking crews for breakfast, lunch 
and dinner, made up of men and women alike, 
and each crew has a captain. Likewise, there 
are clean-up crews who do all the dishes after 
dinner and leave the kitchen and dining room 
shining. Other members have jobs of setting 
tables, cleaning woodwork, polishing floors, 
and numerous other kinds of work. And who 
sees that the work is distributed evenly and 
that all of it is done? One member, for his 
work, is appointed time keeper. At the begin- 
ning of each semester he makes a large chart 
which is posted in the kitchen, and all the jobs 
that must be done for an efficient running co- 
operative are listed. He sees that every co- 
operative member is given some work, and 
he talks with every member and decides with 
him the job and the time for which that person 
is to be responsible. It always conforms with 
his University class schedule and any outside 
work that he does, so that he will always be 
there for his co-operative work. During the 
semester, the timekeeper arranges substitutions 
and sees that the work is done well. 

Planning and buying food for sixty-four peo- 
ple is not an easy job, and the position of 
Buyer-Menu Planner is usually held by a Home 
Economics major among the girls. It is her 
job to plan all the meals and buy the food. 
This proves valuable experience for her, and 
the meals are always nutritious; and, what is 
more important to the boys, there is always 
plenty to eat. She has one assistant whom she 
trains, and who the next semester assumes the 
full responsibility including the training of her 
assistant and successor. 

The treasurer and bookkeeper are jobs usu- 
ally held by men in the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, members of the Co-Op, who wel- 
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come the chance to give their book learning 
practical application, although the handling of 
finances of such a big organization is no easy 
job. The treasurer receives the money from 
the members and the bookkeeper keeps the 
books and pays the bills. 

In pre-war days, members of the co-operative 
paid only $2.75 a week for meals, and they are 
now paying only $4.00. 

At each co-operative house meeting, held 
once a week according to the constitution, the 
president and other officers assume responsi- 
bility. Attendance at this meeting is compulsory 
for all members. 

The complete democratic policy is, without 
a doubt, one of the outstanding aspects of this 
co-operative. The members feel that they have 
one of the methods of solving racial prejudice; 
not by talking, not by arguing, but by putting 
it into practice and seeing results is the proof 
of the pudding known. The constitution of 
Westgard Co-Op states that the races in the 
co-operative shall be represented in the pro- 
portion to which they exist on the campus. No 
nationality is forbidden membership. Before 
the war, there were always one or two Japanese 
members in the co-operative. Today there are 
American, Negro, Chinese, Russian, Jewish, 
Italian, German, and South American students. 
They are each a necessary part of the group. 
These nationalities, among the girls, are not 
even separated by rooms; they all live together, 
thereby learning to grow in understanding and 
tolerance. The complete sincerity of this belief 
is obvious when this year one of the Negro girls 
who had been especially active in the group and 
on the campus was elected vice-president, and, 
according to her job, is the official hostess at 
the evening meal, entertaining professors and 
other guests. One of the requirements for mem- 
bership in the co-op is that the applicant must 
agree to be without racial or religious preju- 
dice, for all creeds and colors are mixed not 
in theory, but in actuality, working and living 
together. Often girls come to apply for mem- 
bership but when asked, ‘Would you be willing 
to room with a Negro girl?” are unable to 
say “Yes,” and yet the girls who do belong, 
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are richer and more broadminded for having 
done so. 

The breakfast and lunch meals are eaten when 
one is free from classes; breakfast is served 
from 7:30 until 9:00, and lunch from 11:00 
until 1:00. The evening meal is served at 6:00 
and co-operative members take turns being wait- 
ers and waitresses. Guests are often present, 
members of the faculty and other friends. One 
of the high lights is singing, led by a member 
of the group, each night between the main 
course and dessert. 

The organization has a Mother in their house- 
mother. Her quarters are in the building, and 
her door is always open. She serves in an ad- 
visory capacity, and as a guide and comforter. 
Every problem becomes hers too, and she has 
solved a great many. She is guest of honor at 
the evening meal, and is the best friend of 
the members. The Y.W.C.A. secretaries also 
attend dinner, though only once a week. 

Eating economically is certainly not the sole 
purpose of Westgard Co-Op, for of utmost 
importance is the social life it provides for each 
member, One of the main functions is to fur- 
nish each person with many new friends, both 
men and women; and although it is not a matri- 
monial bureau in any sense, a number of mem- 
bers have met and married after meeting here. 
Informal social life is carried on constantly. 
Time before dinner is spent in games in a 
rumpus room, reading magazines and dancing 
to records played on a recording machine which 
was purchased one year with the profits made 
by the co-operative at the close of the school 
year. After dinner professors often lead dis- 
cussions, and more fun follows. Thus the stu- 
dent meets the professor outside the classroom 
in an informal and friendly fashion. 

Organized social affairs are frequent. Often 
on a Friday night a party, arranged by the vice- 
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president and committees, will be held. These 
parties always have a theme, as a Circus party, 
an International dance, a Barn dance, etc. Dec. 
orations and refreshments are inexpensive, de- 
pending more upon the ingenuity of its mem- 
bers than upon money. At other times the 
group will attend a University athletic event, 
or a Dutch treat show or Sunday beach or hik- 
ing trip. Formal affairs are held once or twice 
a semester. Members do not limit their efforts 
to the co-operative, but are active workers in 
campus affairs too. 

Does the co-operative succeed financially? 
Almost every year, in spite of the low charge, 
the co-operative closes the year with a profit. 
According to the constitution, whether profit 
or loss, members share alike, and so the profit 
may be distributed evenly among the members. 
However, in most cases the members vote to 
spend the money for new equipment. 

Students who wish to join the co-operative 
first fill out an application. Then they are inter- 
viewed by an interviewing committee made up 
of people appointed by the president. The ap- 
plicants are told of the way the co-operative 
functions and the ideals for which it stands, 
and applicants are judged upon their willing. 
ness to co-operate, their personality, and their 
need, 

Thus the co-operative achieves many put- 
poses. It gives all the members the valuable ex- 
perience in working co-operatively, and every- 
one leaves the co-operative a better cook and 
a more cheerful worker than before, Also it 
gives the members an experience in democratic 
living, for we all know the various races and 
nationalities a great deal better. It also fur- 
nishes a balanced social life for college students. 

When people say, ‘But can it work?” our 
answer is, “Come and see it work.” 

Alpha Delta Chapter 
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The writer is a graduate of Lingnan Univer- 
sity, Canton, China. She received her M.A. de- 
grees from Smith College and now is working 
for her doctoral degree in educational psychology 
at the University of California. 

Planning a peace program for the post-war 
world is a major subject of discussion among 
the political leaders and thinkers today. Every- 
body recognizes that to maintain a peace there 
must be inter-racial understanding and fellow- 
ship. A study of intercultural relationships 
should not only aim at the promotion of racial 
reconciliation, but also should stimulate inter- 
national enterprises for the advancement of 
civilization and the welfare of mankind. The 
high ideals of Pi Lambda Theta and clear 
vision, “to labor for mankind,” would certainly 
demand intercultural understandings and lead 
us to play an important part in the world’s peace 
program. 

The writer of the article is a great believer 
in education. Right or wrong, the power of 
education has already been demonstrated by the 
efficiency of the Totalitarian system of educa- 
tion, The fundamental program for a peaceful 
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world is education. It is a long process but a 
sure and safe one. 

The future of the world lies in the hands 
of youth. On the other hand, the power and 
responsibilities of clarifying the highest values 
of love, service, and co-operation; and of build- 
ing well integrated personalities of youth lie 
in the hands of teachers. A teacher has great 
influence over the thinking and feeling of the 
pupils as well as over their intellectual growth. 
Her sphere of influence extends beyond the 
school to the homes and community. 

The schools have advantages over other 
agencies in training children. They have the 
taw minds and potentialities to mc-ld. They 
have the longest period of time for training 
into desirable characters. Children from the age 
of kindergarten up to secondary school or 
college spend a larger part of their life at 
school. If the higher ideals of life and proper 
attitudes toward interracial understanding and 
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fellowship are fostered, and independent and 
critical thinking is developed in the young, 
they will not be the instruments of their am- 
bitious leaders and victims of propaganda, they 
will evaluate their own actions in terms of the 
welfare of the group and of the world at large. 
Every teacher, especially the member of Pi 
Lambda Theta, with her high calling of life 
profession, should be alert in undertaking such 
an important and fundamental challenge. 

Based on the assumption that education has 
its important rdle in post-war world, the writer 
wishes to express ways by which Pi Lambda 
Theta may promote intercultural relationships. 
These are outlined briefly below: 

1. The members of Pi Lambda Theta of vari- 
ous nationalities should be encouraged, upon 
returning to their native lands, to extend the 
high ideals of Pi Lambda Theta to the co- 
workers of their own race. They should try 
to set up chapters in their native lands. 

2. There should be a bond of “sisterhood” 
fellowship between various chapters of Pi 
Lambda Theta in all the different countries. 

3. Exchange of ideas through correspondence 
and through printed materials between various 
chapters of different countries should be in- 
itiated and sponsored by this country. The 
teachers should utilize the good opportunities 
of direct contact with different nationalities, 
who are pursuing their intellectual studies in 
this country, to facilitate intercultural under- 
standing in their school children. 

4. Stimulation of research by grants or sub- 
sidies should be extended beyond the national 
boundaries. 

5. Exchange of scholarship has been initiated 
by different universities and colleges. There 
is still much to be done. Pi Lambda Theta 
should sponsor (not necessarily giving finan- 
cial aid) exchange of scholarship for experi- 
enced women in the profession of education 
through respective colleges and universities. 

6. There should be world wide conferences, 
if the membership expands, for upholding pro- 
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fessional perfection and ideals for the welfare 
of mankind, 

Educators and teachers are the torch bearers 
of civilization. They are not only concerned with 
their own wisdom and professional perfection, 


“Cultural Contributions 


ALPHA OMICRON CHAPTER 


PROGRAM 
November 11—Contributions of the Negro 
Initiation ‘ 
Irma Johnson, Chairman; Olive Foley, Esther 
Hong 
November 17—Spanish-American and Mexican 
Shirley Farnham, Chairman; Rose Menapace, 
Verna Shull 
December 1—The American Indian 
Mrs. Wm. Ross, Chairman; Mary Benjamin, 
Mabel Fetz, Dr. McCowen 
January 12—The Greeks; The Italians 
Billie Huffsmith, Chairman; Mary Clanfield, New 
member 
January 26—Minority Religious Groups 
Initiation 
Akiko Nishioka, Chairman; Gerry McPhillips, 
New member, Dr. Wilson 
February 8—Recognition Tea 
February 16—The Russians 
Floy Smith, Chairman; Catherine Chandler, New 
member 
April 5—The Slavic Contribution 
Mrs, Lina Arthur, Chairman; Mrs, Banks, Mrs. 
Armstrong, New member 
April 19—The Jewish Contribution 
Initiation 
Carol Gaye Scott, Chairman; Betty Berryhill, 
New member 
May 17—Joint Banquet 
Kappa Delta Pi, Phi Delta Kappa, Pi Lambda 
Theta 
June 4—Graduation 
Breakfast 
x * * 


* * 


After deciding that our project for this year 
would be a study of the cultural contributions 
of the minority groups in the United States, a 
committee was appointed to make a division 
of the groups and to choose a head for each 
committee. Each minority group was studied 
by an undergraduate student, a faculty member 
and a new member with one faculty member as 
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but they are also constantly building competent 
personalities for society and effective a 
for the world. Pi Lambda Thetans must be 
conscious of their responsibilities in a post. 
war-world peace program.—Omega Chapter 


of Minority Groups” 


coordinator and advisor of all groups. The main 
difficulty was found to be too great a wealth 
of material so the subjects had to be narrowed 
down considerably. 

Many interesting ways were used to introduce 
the minority factions at our meetings. Music, 
recorded or by a member of the sorority, gave 
a Clearer insight into the recreational side of 
the peoples. Biographies of some of the famous 
members of these minority groups were given, 
Objects of art of peoples noted for handwork 
were exhibited ; pottery, paintings, jewelry, rugs 
and blankets were among the things that were 
displayed. Research into the literary efforts of 
the peoples also brought forth much worthwhile 
material. 

One of the main contributions of the Negroes 
is, of course, their songs; for it is there they 
have recorded their struggles, their triumphs, 
their defeats, their beliefs, their entire mode of 
living. By passing on their rhythmical history 
to everyone they have stamped themselves in- 
delibly in the soul of America. 

The Spanish Americans have introduced 
many customs, foods, songs and art objects to 
this country. 

The Indians were the first known settlers 
in the United States and their pottery, weaving, 
and jewelry are continually sought after. 

Whereas the Negroes are famous for songs, 
it is the interpretation of songs by Italian 
Americans which has enriched this country. 
There are many Italian concert artists but few 
composers in the United States. Their literature 
has a style of its own, and their dialect makes 
many stories more enjoyable. 

The Greeks, because of their fierce loyalty 
and love for their homeland, have made less 
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contributions to our culture than have the other 
groups. 

The religious minorities, too, have played an 
important part in the growth of America. The 
Mormons established a beautiful state and have 
been the main force in its growth and develop- 
ment, Their education of young people is es- 
pecially beneficial. The Amana Colony and the 
Menonites make especially fine handwork such 
as blankets and pieces of furniture. The Amana 
Colony is known too by lovers of culinary dishes 
because of the dill pickles which come from 
there. However, these two groups are becom- 
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ing Americanized and are losing their indi- 
vidualistic traits through the education the chil- 
dren are receiving. 

The Russian endowment of their culture has 
been mainly through artists in music and literary 
works. 

As this study continues, we are becoming 
more aware of the importance of these minority 
groups to our American way of life and can 
clearly see the value of their contributions no 
matter how small some might be. 

GERALDINE MCcPHILIPs, President 
Alpha Omicron 


Introducing the Peoples of the Far East 


A series of lectures sponsored by Miner Teach- 
ers College, Wilson Teachers College, The 
United States Office of Education, The Education 
Association of the District of Columbia, and the 
Columbian Educational Association. Auditorium, 
New Interior Department Building, Washington, 
D.C., First Lecture, Thursday, January 6, 1944, 

8 o'clock p.m. 
PROGRAM 
Mr. Robert L. Haycock 
Superintendent, Public Schools, District of Columbia 
presiding 
Greetings—Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle, 
Board of Education. 
Address—‘“‘The People of Japan,” The Honorable 
Joseph C. Grew, Formerly Ambassador to Japan. 
Question Period and Announcements—Dr. C. O. 
Arndt, United States Office of Education. 
The National Anthem 


President, 


Other Lectures in the Series 

January 24—“Japan in the Post-War World,” Sir 
George Sansom, K.C.M.G., E.E. and M.P., for- 
merly Commercial Counsellor in the British Em- 
bassy, Tokyo 

February 7—“The People of China,” The Honorable 
Walter H. Judd, Congressman from Minnesota 

February 21—“China in the Post-War World,” Mr. 
George E. Taylor, Executive Officer, Far Eastern 
Department, University of Washington 

March 6—‘‘The People of the Philippines,’ Colonel 
Carlos P. Romulo, Secretary of Information and 
Public Relations, Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines 

March 20—“The People of Thailand,” M. R. Seni 
Pramoj, Minister of Thailand 


The teachers of Washington, D.C., are at- 
tending a series of six lectures on the Far East. 


These meetings have been planned and spon- 
sored jointly by the educational agencies of 
the city. It is the first time that such groups 
have met together in large numbers. One was 
impressed with the dignity and professional 
attitude displayed. The attendance is entirely 
voluntary. There has been such a demand for 
tickets that a larger auditorium has had to be 
secured for future meetings. 

Dr. Arndt has made available for teachers’ 
use the bibliography as well as packets con- 
taining maps, pamphlets, and articles on the 
various nations to be discussed in this lecture 
series, 

“The Far East looms large in current affairs. 
Post war developments will bring to further 
prominence the peoples and lands which are 
now our enemies and allies... . 

“The enforcement of a just peace, once it 
is made, will require a world citizenship en- 
lightened and informed about the history, tra- 
ditions, contributions, and problems of all peo- 
ples. It is especially important that our rising 
generation of children develops the understand- 
ings and attitudes needed for them te live 
peacefully and co-operatively with all the peo- 
ples of the world.” (Foreword on Program) 

This series of lectures on the Far East is 
offered to teachers in the District to foster 
interest and spread information which in turn 
can be transmitted to students. 
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JAPAN 


The following list of materials has been com- 
piled by C. O. Arndt, J. B. Browning, Agnes C 
Garrels, Pauline Hildebrand, and Marguerite T. 
Williams as an aid to persons who desire to 
incorporate elements concerning Japan and the 
Far East in their teaching activities. 


Bibliographies of Books and Materials 


An Annotated List of Inexpensive Pamphlets on The 


Far East. Ruth A. Gray and C. O. Arndt, Available 
through Library, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1943. 

Readers interested in locating inexpensive, re- 
liable pamphlets should find this list helpful. Some 
materials are free. 

The Far East. American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Re- 
printed from Booklist, April 1, 1942. 4 p. Single 
copy, 25 cents; 10 copies $1.00; 25 copies, $2.00; 
50 copies, $3.00; 100 copies, $5.00. 

Seventy-six books dealing with the various coun- 
tries of the Far East are annotated and arranged 
under these captions: General, America in the 
Pacific, China, Japan, Southeast Asia, Post-war. 

The Far East. An Annotated List of Available Units, 
Courses of Study, and Other Curricular Material 
Dealing with the Far East. C. O. Arndt. Available 
in revised and enlarged form through U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 1944. 13 p. 
Free. 

Bibliography of about 45 annotated items avail- 
able to public schools through interlibrary Joan or at 
nominal prices. The way by which each item may 
be secured is given in each case. 

The Far East. Annotated Sources for Curriculum Ma- 
terials. C. O, Arndt. Available through U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 1943. 14 p. 
Free. 

Bibliographies, recordings, songs, films, still pic- 
tures, war posters, maps, and other curriculum 
materials on the Far East are listed. 

The Japanese Empire: Industries and Transportation. 
The Library of Congress, Division of Bibliography, 
Washington, D.C. 56 p. Free to librarians and 
institutions upon request. 

Includes books, pamphlets, and periodicals deal- 
ing with the subject. 
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CHINA 


Children’s Books About China. Dora V. Smith. Ip 
January, 1944 issue of the Elementary English Re. 
view. Reprints available free through this magazine 
211 West 68th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

An annotated list of 31 books, prepared by the 
Chairman of the Elementary Section of the Na. 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 

Films to See About China. The East and West Asso- 
ciation, 40 East 49th Street, New York, NY, 
1943. 10 p. 10 cents. 

This is a mimeographed list of 16 mm, (and 
some 35 mm.) films on China with a description of 
the content of each film. An appraisal with sugges. 
tions for preparatory study of the subject, recom. 
mendations for various age groups, as well as the 
date of issue, technical description, producer, source, 
and rental costs are given. A list of the distributors 
of the films is appended. 

The Far East. An Annotated List of Available Units, 
Courses of Study, and Other Curricular Material 
Dealing With the Far East. C. O. Arndt. Available 
in revised and enlarged form through U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D.C. 1944, 14 p. Free, 

Bibliography of about 45 annotated units of study 
and other curriculum materials available to public 
schools through interlibrary loan or at nominal 
prices. The way by which each item may be secured 
is given in each case. 

What One Should Know About China. An annotated 
list of some dependable books compiled at the Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. 1942. 4 p, 
Available free through the Library of Congress. 

This short, carefully selected bibliography of 
books about China is arranged under the following 
captions: biography, civilization, economy, foreign 
relations, geography, history, literature, philosophy, 
social life and customs. It is designed for the adult 
reader. 

What to Read About China, A List for High School 
Students. Prepared by and available through The 
East and West Association, 40 East 49th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10 cents. An annotated list of 
18 books. 


ELIZABETH D. GRIFFITH, 
Alpha Theta Chapter 
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Newark Teachers’ Institute on “Good Will and Understanding” 


Sponsored by Newark, N.J. Board of Education 
with the co-operation of The National Council of 
Christians and Jews, New Jersey Good Will Com- 
mission, and The Intercultural Committee of New- 
ark, Monday, February 21, 1944, West Side High 
School, Newark, New Jersey. 


PROGRAM 


Afternoon Session—1:30 P.M. 

West Side High School Orchestra—Harry Peterson, 
Conductor, “The Star-Spangled Banner’—Audi- 
ence and Orchestra. 

“An Episode in the Making of America”—Choral 
Speech, Fifteenth Avenue School January Gradu- 
ating Class—Mrs. Gertrude Rohrer, Teacher. 

John S. Herron—General Chairman, Superintendent, 
Newark Public Schools. 

Greetings—Hon. Vincent J. Murphy, Mayor, City of 
Newark; Dr. John J. Connolly, President, Newark 
Board of Education. 

“The Scientific Basis of Racism’—Dr, Otto Kline- 
burg, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 

Cleveland Junior High School Glee Club—in a Pro- 
gram of International Music and Choral Recitation, 
Lenore Adubato and Irving Friedman, Conductors; 
Ann Grynkewich, Accompanist. 

“Problems and Programs of Intercultural Education” 
—Dr. Stewart G. Cole, Director of Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, New York. 


Intermission 
Panel Discussion Group—4 to 5:30 P.M.—‘How to 
Promote Good Will and Understanding from Ra- 
cial and Religious Viewpoints.” 


Evening Session 

Barringer High School Band—William Weiss, Con- 
ductor. 

Special Greeting—Mrs. Don Ruotolo, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Instruction, Newark Board of Education. 

“The Danger of Prejudice to Our Democracy”—Dr. 
E. George Payne, Dean, New York University, 
School of Education, 

Baritone Solo—“‘Ol’ Man River” by Kern—Thomas 
Jenkins, West Side High School, Marie Scanlon, 
Accompanist. 

West Side High School Girls Glee Club—(a) “Ave 
Maria” by Arcadelt; (b) “Through the Silent 
Night” by Rachmaninoff; (c) “Follow Me Down 
to Carlow’—Irish Folk Tune; Marie Scanlon, 
Conductor, Mrs. Marion McCurdy, Accompanist. 

Summarized Report of Conference. 

*x* * * 


Over 1,000 Junior and Senior High School 
teachers attended this institute, an in-service 


teacher training project for intercultural edu- 
cation. Another institute will be held for teach- 
ers in the elementary schools at an early date; 
there is no auditorium in the city which affords 
accommodations for all Newark school teachers 
at one time. 


Institute Hi-Lights 


Introduction ......... Superintendent Herron 


In the New Jersey State Syllabus on Prob- 
lems of American Democracy, the definition of 
“Democracy” is presented in the first chapter. 
The opening words of this exposition read as 
follows: 


Democracy, as an ideal, is based upon the principle 
of recognition of the dignity and worth of the human 
personality, the principle that people are more im- 
portant than things. It recognizes that every in- 
dividual regardless of race or creed, economic or 
cultural status, or mental capacity is a person, who 
should be treated as an end in himself rather than 
as a means to an end. It implies the right of each 
individual to the greatest possible opportunity for 
the fullest development of his capacities. 


Further on, in the same definition of Demoe- 
racy, the following statements appear: 


A truly democratic government is one in which 
the people retain certain definite rights which even 
the government must respect and protect. Among 
these rights are freedom of speech, of press, of reli- 
gion, of assembly, and the right to petition the gov- 
ernment for redress of grievances. Government of, 
by, and for the people means equal opportunity for 
all in the making of the laws, and impartial justice 
for all in the interpretation and administration of 
them. When democratic government becomes domi- 
nated by a few selfish people or when it departs from 
right and justice, to that extent it ceases to be a true 
democracy, 

The ideal democratic society provides free public 
education, first, as a means of self-preservation for 
the nation, and, secondly, in order that all of its 
members may have equity of opportunity in self- 
development. Democracy places no racial, religious, 
or other barrier in the way of the individual in his 
aspirations to develop his talents to the utmost. It 
aims to encourage freedom of discussion, respect for 
the opinions of others, and a willingness to adjust 
individual and group interests for the general good. 
It encourages self-control, freedom of thought and 
expression; and seeks to avoid compulsion and resort 
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to force. In a social democracy there is no place for 
any specially privileged group or class, nor for the 
persecution of minorities by the majority. In all 
of these things, however, the freedom of the in- 
dividual must be consistent with the welfare of 
society as a whole. 


And so, teachers of Newark and honored 
guests, we meet in this conference in order 
that we may receive inspiration for the task 
and appreciation of the opportunity which is 
ours—to further strengthen the basic principles 
and practices of American Democracy. 

Throughout this land today there are dis- 
quieting evidences of an energetic and studied 
plan for disunity. America is at war, but not 
all its enemies are separated from us by oceans. 
Hitlet’s plan to destroy Europe was to divide 
and conquer. His agents today are using the 
same tactics among us, setting class against 
class, group against group. Democracy can be 
pteserved only through an intelligent citizenry 
who are educated to know its strong points, 
as well as its vulnerable ones. 

It was Patrick Henry who said, “Eternal 
vigilance is the price of freedom.” Because we 
are a free people today it does not follow that 
freedom shall always be ours. The greatest 
threat to freedom is disunity. When persons 
strike to foment class against class, or spread 
false rumors or accusations against fellow Amer- 
icans because the latter represent minority 


groups, the influences for disunity are being 


propelled and strengthened. 

The American ideal of democracy is based 
upon the principle of balance. It provides for 
the recognition of individual rights and dif- 
ferences. Within a democracy, we may differ 
in many things which affect us as individuals 
and still be united in common but strong bonds 
of unity. “E pluribus unum” (Many in one) 
applies equally to the individuals who comprise 
this nation of 130 million people, as it does to 
the union of 48 states. 

And, so, we meet in this institute today in 
order the more keenly to appreciate the great 
opportunity which, as teachers, is ours. The 
bulwark of democracy is education and more 
education. And the keystone of education is 
the teacher. A dominant problem of American 
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democracy today is in appreciation of the Bill 
of Rights. As teachers, it will be our challenge 
to help train a race of Americans who, 
individuals, will practice the fundamental pre 
cepts so boldly set forth in that legal but humag 
document. In its essence, democracy is the ap 
plication of the Golden rule—‘‘Do unto others 
as you would have others do unto you,” or, ag 
Jesus Christ has said, ‘“‘Love one another.” 

The Constitution of the United States is not 
a cold, impersonal statement of governmental 
principles. It differs from all other fundamental 
law because it is the spiritual expression of 
a nation, yea of mankind; it is, as Lincoln has 
so majestically phrased it, ““Conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal.” 

It is we, the teachers of America, who will 
in large measure, make our democracy a thing 
of the spirit, the light of the world, the con- 
tinued hope of mankind. 


* * * 


Science and Racism .......... Dr. Klineburg 

Biologically the human group is a single 
unit. There are no ineradicable differences. Vari- 
ous groups have been set apart by distinctions 
made on political, linguistic, or physical bases. 
But there is no inherent purity in any group. 
Science shows no evidence whatsoever that su- 
perior or inferior intelligence is characteristic 
of any group; apparent differences are due to 
differentials in the socio-economic background. 
It is a blot on our democracy that we have 
evidenced willingness to differentiate or to ac- 
cent differences between people which are 
against the findings of science. 


* * * 


Intercultural Education 

Divisiveness is a disease in our democracy. 
It must be eradicated by a schematic plan of 
education. The school, because it is the meeting 
place of all cultural groups, should assume 
leadership in this project of intercultural edu- 
cation—it has personnel and facilities for a 
sustained program. The project must be a co 
operative undertaking based on all-out school 
and community co-operation. 
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Danger of Prejudice .......... Dean Payne 

Democracy is a social organization in which 
people so respect and understand each other, 
that every person may live a life of satisfaction 
to himself and for the common good and 
realize the best within himself without arti- 
ficial restrictions. We must see that out of our 
differences has come and will come the genius 
of America. Let us fight to maintain our dif- 
ferences, helping people to live together hap- 
pily with them. Danger lies in the prejudices 
and superstitions about group difference handed 
down for generations; it is the business of 
teachers to uproot stereotyped ways of thinking, 
to emphasize the contributions of cultural mi- 
norities, and to encourage appreciation of neigh- 
bor groups. 

* * 

Panel Summary 


I. Principles derived 

A. Racial tensions and antagonisms arise 
in social areas dominated by church, 
home, street gangs, press, radio, and 
movies. They are preserved by conven- 
tional prejudices. 

B. Tensions are worsened whenever bad 
economic conditions prevail. We must 
attack economic inequalities. 

C. The essence of democracy is seen in 
heterogeneity, not in conformity of 
thought. We must encourage differ- 
ences of opinion and somehow weld 
these into harmonious social life. 
Schools can promote harmony. 

D. There is very little evidence of racial 
tensions in the schools because of the 
absence of racial, religious, and social 
frictions. Teachers are free of tensions 
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but a lack of antagonism is not 
enough, The schools must start an ac- 
tive crusade in the community. 


Il. Recommendations 


A. It is up to the schools to help satisfy 
requests of employers in business and 
industry. But there must be no compro- 
mise screening of potential employees 
on the basis of race, color, or creed. 
B. It is unwise to introduce a specific, 
credal, denominational type of religion 
in the schools. 
C. The Board of Education should not 
discriminate against any group in the 
selection of teachers. 
D. Each school should immediately follow 
up this session by a continuous program 
of intercultural education—not alone 
within the school but as a center of 
influence to reconstruct community 
thinking and to break down tabloids of 
dislike. 
E. Give equivalent privileges to disprivi- 
leged groups. 
F. Encourage Negro and White children 
to dance together at all school dances. 
G. No consensus was reached on 
1. Presentation of cultural differences 
in the classroom. 

2. Effect of militant aggressiveness 
against evil, 

3. Formal or informal methods of in- 
tercultural education to be suggested. 


* Editor’s note: About 25 members of Pi 
Lambda Theta are teaching in Newark. They 
are associated for the most part with either 
Rho or Alpha Epsilon chapters. 
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“I am convinced myself that there is no more evil thing in this present world than race prejudice, 
none at all. I write deliberately—it is the worst single thing in life now. It justifies and holds 
together more baseness, cruelty and abomination than any other sort of error in the world.”— 


H. G. WELLS 





Seachers of JSoday and Seachers of 
Somorrow—A ]Tlessage to Seachers 


HE GREATEST strength of any organization 

lies in the like-mindedness of its members. 
It is the like-mindedness that brings together 
the individuals in the first place, and it is the 
same factor that constitutes the permanent co- 
hesive force and the dynamic factor within 
the group. Yet there are many things that can 
be accomplished most effectively, not by an 
organization acting as such, but by stimulating 
the individual action of members. 

Let me give you five facts; then we can work 
out the pattern that holds them together and 
see what that pattern means in terms of action 
for members of Pi Lambda Theta. 

In the first place, there has never been an 
oversupply of good teachers. Now, of course, 
there are not enough teachers. But even during 
the years of the depression there were places 
of some sort for capable and well-trained teach- 
ers. Particularly was this true in the elementary 
school and in certain technical areas in secondary 
schools. 

In the second place, Pi Lambda Thetans con- 
stitute a highly selected group of teachers and 
educational workers. The process by which 
they are chosen assures cateful scrutiny; ob- 
servation at any meeting of the group attests 
the effectiveness of the selection. As repre- 
sentatives of the best in the teaching profes- 
sion they are capable of and interested in the 
upgrading of teachers as a group, in helping 
the entire profession to represent the standards 
they accept. 

In the third place, Pi Lambda Thetans are 
interested in “securing and maintaining an 
abiding interest in educational affairs and 
through them in social progress.” It is not 
simply with the profession of today, but with 
the long term outlook that this organization is 
concerned. The principle is one of the basic 
purposes for which the group exists. 

In the fourth place, qualities contributing to 


good teaching can be objectively identified, 
These qualities, evidenced by a study of sty 
dents in training, were measured on a battery 
of twenty one tests of five types and then fok 
lowed for three years. These qualities are of 
two kinds. The individual must be sufficiently 
intelligent to weather the rigors of college train. 
ing and sufficiently versatile to acquire a broad 
background of general culture. And the indi 
vidual must be relatively stable, maintaining 
his balance under normal conditions and re 
gaining it without too much difficulty in emer 
gencies. There is evidence to show that, among 
college students, those with relatively good pet- 
sonal adjustment not only do better teaching 
but are also more likely to remain in the teaching 
profession during periods of stress such as 
the present. 

Such qualities are present in embryo in the 
child of elementary and the youth of high school 
age. Intelligence quotients of 110 or higher, 
accompanied by proportionately superior 
achievement, are generally regarded as promis- 
ing for college training. Stability, at the ele- 
mentary school level, is perhaps best observed 
by the discerning teacher rather than measured; 
in the high school certain tests are helpful. In 
the case of both qualities, judgments of some 
degree of reliability can be formed at a rela- 
tively early age. 

In the fifth place, the suggestion of teaching 
as a vocation by a favorite teacher is the most 
powerful single factor in the decision to become 
a teacher. In one research study, two groups of 
college students were equated in general back- 
ground, class, sex and age. They differed in 
that one was just entering teacher training, the 
other had definitely rejected the idea of teaching 
as a career, Comparing the two it was found 
that, more important than specific experiences 
and outweighing advice from the home or 
school principal or school counselor, advice 
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from a teacher was the strongest single factor 
in the decision to teach. 

These five facts suggest a pattern of action 
for members of Pi Lambda Theta. It is in the 
hands of the teachers of today that the future 
of the teaching profession lies, not primarily in 
the hands of administrators or parents. It is a 
responsibility which cannot be undertaken by 
an organization; it must fall on each person, 
acting in her own classroom, weighting the 
factors involved and acting upon her own 
judgment. 

Each of us can be on the alert for potentially 
good teachers among our students. Perhaps 
once in two or three classes you will find a 
promising individual. Then the teacher can 
stimulate motivation for teaching through per- 
sonal suggesting and through arranging experi- 
ences such as taking charge of younger groups 
in the cafeteria or on the playground or taking 
charge of class groups occasionally. And, at 
least with those who are adolescent or post- 
adolescent, she can begin to build the vision of 
teaching as a profession, a vision perhaps best 
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expressed in the words of Clare Tree Major 
of the Children’s Theater in New York: 


Would you set your name among the stars? 

Then write it large upon the hearts of children. 

They will remember! 

Have you visions of a finer, happier world? 

Tell the children. They will build it for you. 

Have you a word of hope for poor, blind, stumbling 
human kind? 

Then give it not to stupid, blundering men. 

Give it to the children. 

In their clear, untroubled minds it will reflect itself 
a thousandfold 

And someday paint itself upon the mountain tops. 

Somewhere a Lincoln plays and learns and watches 
with bewildered gaze 

Our strange procession of mismannered souls, 

Have you a ray of light to offer him? 

Then give it, and some day it will help 

To make the torch which he will use 

To light the world to freedom and to joy. 


Dr. May V. SEAGOE 
Member National Executive 
Committee, Pi Lambda Theta 
Alpha Delta Chapter 





TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


A new bulletin, soon to be published by the U. S. Office of Education (on Communications Arts 
and the Victory Corps) will have a number of suggestions on seeing the classics ‘with new eyes.” 
For example, according to the bulletin, Ivanhoe can be taught not to provide pupils with a minute 
knowledge of how castles were constructed or tournaments conducted in the Middle Ages, but 
rather to shed light upon the ways in which a conquered people in an enemy-occupied territory 
may resist the conqueror and find means to balk him. Or the same novel may be taught, in 
connection with Isaac and Rebecca, to provide a better understanding of problems in dealing with 


racial and religious differences. 


Silas Marner may become a study in xenophobia and the ways in which prejudice against 
strangers and foreigners, as such, may be overcome. Macbeth is a mordant depiction of the tyrant 
or dictator and of the evils, for himself, and his nation, to which his oppression leads—a Fvehrer’s 


progress to hell. 





Over the &ditor's Shoulder 


THIS IssuUE 


We haven’t begun to open up this vast sub- 
ject of Intercultural Understandings! But we do 
earnestly hope that we have been sufficiently 
stimulating to set a pattern for action some- 
thing like this: 

1. Appraise conflict situations 

2. Take inventory of personal attitudes about 

race and culture 

3. Keep informed about the most important 

facts that have been learned and verified 
in this field 

4. Set up a sound plan for intelligent guid- 

ance of the younger generation 

We want to underline with vigor the second 
point in this plan. It is so easy to say that we 
should accept our share in the responsibility to 
correct faulty attitudes and understandings of 
our pupils. What about our own knowledges, 
understandings, attitudes? Are they above re- 
proach? Remember, our convictions, our pres- 
tige, and our example affect the total behavior 
of those who study under us! How well edu- 
cated are we, Pi Lambda Thetans? 

Do we want lack of prejudice toward cul- 
tural and racial groups? Is that an active or 
passive state? Can we teach intercultural under- 
standing specifically? Where? How? Is teach- 
ing enough? How much re-training and re- 
education is necessary ? 

Of this we are convinced: Understanding of 
race and culture group relations must draw upon 
the fields of anthropology, sociology, biology, 
psychology, and history for substance. And we 
suggest that you read again your little copy of 
“The Races of Mankind,” published by the Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc., and authored by 
Professor Ruth Benedict and Dr. Gene Welt- 
fish. This pamphlet summarizes some of the 


things which are being done in this country to 
eliminate race prejudice and encourage inter. 
racial cooperation. For their success means that 
America, with its great tradition of democracy, 
can “put its hand to the building of the United 
Nations, sure of its support from all the yellow 
and the black races where the war is being 
fought, sure that victory in this war will be in 
the name, not of one race or of another, but of 
the universal Human Race.” 


PLANS For NEXT YEAR 

We're busy making plans for the four Jour- 
NAL issues for next year, deciding how we, as 
a National Association, can make impact im 
areas which should be of special concern to us. 
In order that the JOURNAL may supplement and 
implement the Study Program, various mem- 
bers of the Editorial Board and Program Com- 
mittee have been meeting recently. Our discus- 
sions have seemed to center about four problem 
areas: 

1. New Problems of Women 

2. Knowledges Necessary For Status In 

Women’s New Réles 
3. Post-War Educational Standards 
4. The Children—Future World Planners 
and Builders 

Of course, we are not frozen! But we’re pretty 
sure that our emphasis is in line with Council 
suggestions and that we can present many out- 
standing contributions on these topics. We are 
trying very hard to shape up a professional 
magazine which is valuable because it is unique. 
Are you satisfied with it? 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Dorothy Pearson tells us that the cover notice 
in the December JOURNAL is bringing good re- 
sults. Keep up the fine work! 
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From Coast So Coast 


Alpha Delta 

Alpha Delta has experimented with a new 
idea and is anxious to spread the good word. 
For a group of individuals to meet another 
group of individuals, usually results in con- 
fusion. Thus, the Neophites and active mem- 
bers felt the need of more intimate meeting. 

Thus, the “‘Neophite Orientation Tea” was 
held after the meeting of the Board on January 
7, 1944. In this way, it was possible for the 
Neophites to learn and converse with the Board 
Members. Each Board Member explained some 
phase of the Pi Lambda Theta. Mrs. Roger 
Lehman, Past President, explained the Southern 
California Council of Pi Lambda Theta and the 
local chapters which compose it and also gave 
a resumé of the activities of these chapters. Miss 
Elaine Caram, Junior Council Chairman, gave 
the present activities of Alpha Delta on the 
U.C.L.A. Campus. Dr. Phyllis E. Delf in the 
absence of Miss Virginia Bates, Program Chair- 
man, presented the program for the year giving 
a resume of the topics and speakers that it had 
been our privilege to have and announced the 
planned events of the future. Mrs. John Boyn- 
ton, vice-president, presented the purposes and 
goals of the organization. Miss Gladys Coryell 
welcomed the Neophites and explained to them 
our thinking with regard to orientation and 
introduction. 

The informality gave the Neophites a feeling 
of knowing, the explanation of the goals and 
functioning of the chapter gave them a feeling 
of understanding. We all felt that this type of 
meeting was extremely beneficial to all. 

Alpha Delta chapter celebrated its Thirteenth 
Birthday with a breakfast at Sigma Kappa 
sorority house. The God-father, Dean J. Harold 
Williams and our two God-mothers, Dr. Kath- 
erine L. McLaughlin and Mrs. Helen B. Keller, 
attended. 

The theme of the breakfast was a resumé of 
the “Growing Up” periods of the Alpha Delta. 
These periods were related by the Past-presi- 
dents as follows: 


Mrs. Myra Banta Nelson—“Infancy.” 

Miss Edith I, Hyde—‘Early Childhood.” 

Mrs, Floy Chancey Connors—‘Childhood.” 

Mrs. Margaret B. Lehman—“Pre-adoles- 
cence.” 

Dr. May V. Seagoe—“Growing Up.” 

One hundred twenty-five members attended 
this breakfast at which 14 Neophites were 
initiated. 

At Alpha Delta’s meeting February 12, 1944, 
Mrs. Irene Heineman, Assistant State Superin- 
tendent of Schools who has just returned from 
New York, Washington, and Chicago, attending 
meetings and observing the tensions as evi- 
denced in those cities with regard to Minorities 
gave a talk on “Racial Tension.” She outlined 
the “accents” as she saw them, giving the causes 
and indicating what can be done especially by 
those in the educational profession. “Accents” 
tend to vary with the locality, thus, many of the 
minority groups were considered. 

Mrs. Heineman’s topic of “Racial Tension” 
showed the history of California as one con- 
tinuous absorbing of minorities as Russians mi- 
grated westwatd; then Chinese, Japanese and 
Oakies; and now Negroes are coming in. 

Mrs. Heineman brought to the group the 
essence of her conferences with Dr. Allen Davis 
of the University of Chicago working at present 
with the Rockefeller Foundation, members of 
the Rosenwall Foundation and the Carnegie 
Foundation. With the anticipating of a million 
Negroes settling in this area, a specific problem 
arises, The Rockefeller Foundation recognizes 
the development of this problem in this area 
and has approved the study by Dr. Allen Davis 
on this topic. Dr. Davis will later go to Hawaii 
to study the Filipino question and later to 
Guatemala. 

Mrs, Heineman believes that the Educational 
approach to race problem is better than the 
Anthropological approach. “Any person who 
counts herself an educator must take time off 
to delve into the problem of race as this is 
what our war is about.’ References to timely 
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articles were given and the places where the 
biographies have been collected. Mrs. Heine- 
man also gave the accomplishments of Los 
Angeles in “Brownsville,” formerly ‘Little 
Tokyo.” 

A resumé of the committees and groups in 
the Los Angeles area working on the minority 
problem was given. An interesting change in 
attitude is that of the new postage stamp play- 
ground program based upon the idea of de- 
centralization, “taking the playground facilities 
to the children.” Any vacant space is used to 
serve this purpose and playgrounds are found 
in the most unusual settings. 


Delta 


January 1944 was a busy month for Deltans. 
We both pledged and initiated eight new mem- 
bers. The pledging took place at a lovely tea in 
the Metropolitan Y.W.C.A. The girls were ini- 
tiated at the regular dinner meeting later in the 
month. 

We have invited Dr. and Mrs. S. P. Franklin 
to be our dinner guests at the March meeting 
in the College Club. Dr. Franklin is the new 
Dean of the School of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 

March is a red letter month for Delta in 
another way too. We are having our annual 
Katharine Foulke Scholarship Fund benefit 
Fashion Show and Tea at Horne’s on Saturday, 
March 25. 

Delta wishes to remind Pi Lambda Thetans 
of the N.E.A. Convention to be held in Pitts- 
burgh, July 4-7, 1944. We are planning to 
entertain all members of Pi Lambda Theta who 
attend the Convention. Truly the plans sound 
so interesting I’m sure you won't want to miss it. 
Delta will work with the Planning Committee 
to make your stay in Pittsburgh a pleasant and 
memorable experience. 


Zeta 
Beginning the year’s program with the crea- 
tion of a new executive office, Zeta chapter is 
now in the midst of a well-outlined round of 
activities, Harriet Batie, energetic Zeta and 
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former president of the chapter, was elected to 
the position of executive secretary—the first 
person to acquire this title. Since Harriet for 
several years bas given unselfishly of her time 
and ability to Zeta—contributing true Pi 
Lambda Theta background, the members felt 
that the creation of this office for her was ap- 
propriate at this time and the least reward they 
could give for her untiring services. 
Following elections, Alma Armstrong, newly 
elected president, launched an especially pro- 
gressive program for the year which was under 
the particular guidance of Ruth Widmayer, pro- 
gram chairman. National assistance on program 
planning was of considerable help in formu- 
lating the general plan evolving around 
“Women and the War.” For this reason the 
reports of Helen Olson and Harriet Wyse, 
fresh from the Toledo Convention were of 
outstanding interest with their emphasis on 
this special topic and its possibilities for the 
series of meetings. Already the members have 
enlarged their knowledge on the “Women of 
our Allied Countries” when they were privi- 
leged to have Dr. Garfield, noted anthropolo- 
gist on the University Campus, as their guest 
speaker at the first of Zeta’s winter meetings. 
One of the interesting projects of the chapter 
this year has been its personal contact with 
other college Pi Lambda Thetans on the matter 
of handling finances. Zeta has received some 
very valuable suggestions from the various 
groups regarding this matter. Along this line, 
Zeta chapter is in the process of enlarging its 
treasury considerably by taking charge of one 
showing of the Showboat Production of “You 
Never Can Tell” by George Bernard Shaw. The 
alumnz and active chapters together are plan- 
ning a large attendance and an enjoyable eve- 
ning. Following this event, Washington Pi 
Lambda Thetans are looking forward to more 
worthwhile meetings set for the rest of the 
school year and to their winter tea given in 
conjunction with Phi Delta Kappa. 


Nu 


Nu chapter on January 22 greeted a promis- 
ing class of initiates at the Faculty Club of the 
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Ohio State University. In this social meeting, 
we had the pleasure of meeting some repre- 
sentatives of minority groups. This group of 
initiates will become members at our Initiation 
Banquet, February 11. 

Under the able leadership of our president, 
Marion Graham, the programs of Pi Lambda 
Theta have been very meaningful this year. On 
November 17, in an open meeting for the 
student body, the minority problem was openly 
discussed in a panel. The minority groups were 
represented by a Jewess, a Negress, and a 
Japanese-American. The moderator was a very 
active member of the Y.W.C.A. Most student 
organizations were represented there. 

For the Initiation Banquet, Rabbi Harry 
Kaplan of Columbus will speak concerning 
racial problems. Our February meeting will be 
in the interest of “Old World Minorities,” 
which Dr. E. Allen Helms of the Political 
Science Department of Ohio State will discuss. 
Dr. Foster Rhea Dulles, who has specialized in 
the history of the Far East, will speak of the 
minority problems in this region. 

Through these programs and the social 
events, we feel that Pi Lambda Theta is making 
a real contribution to the members of the 
organization and to members of all the other 
organizations on the campus, who are from 
time to time invited to share these interesting 
experiences with us. 


Alpha Iota 


The annual joint dinner meeting of Pi 
Lambda Theta and Phi Delta Kappa of Clare- 
mont Colleges was held February 12, 1944. 
The program was a panel discussion on Prob- 
lems of Youth in War Times. Dr. Theodore 
Perkins of Claremont Colleges was the chair- 
man and two of the speakers were Charlotte 
Neeley, Supervisor of Guidance, Pomona, Cali- 
fornia; and Mr. Buckner, Superintendent of 
Pomona City Schools. A most challenging situa- 
tion was presented to both teachers and parents. 
Preceding the meeting Alpha Iota held a very 
impressive initiation ceremony in Harper Hall 
at Claremont Colleges. 
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Due to the many problems arising from the 
war, Alpha Iota is holding dinner meetings at 
the homes of the various members. The January 
meeting had as its program The Place of Psy- 
chology in the Army Camps, and was presented 
by Dr. Helen S. Brown, psychologist at the 
San Bernardino, California Air Depot. Alpha 
Iota is very proud to claim her as one of their 
members. 


Alpha Mu 


Miss Ruth Bebber, formerly teacher at 
Albuquerque High has joined the WAVES. 
Miss Kathleen Krebs, also teacher at Albu- 
querque High, is now in Alameda, California, 
as a link trainer, giving refresher courses to 
pilots. 

Dr. Selma Herr, past sponsor of Alpha Mu 
chapter, is now at the University of Texas 
doing research work. She is expecting to be 
called to foreign service as occupational therapist 
in Red Cross. 

Mrs. Marie Wallace is doing research work 
on Community Planning to eradicate juvenile 
delinquency. 

Mrs. Mary Watson, formerly grade school 
teacher in Bernalillo County, is now State Super- 
visor of Rural Education in New Mexico. 

Mrs. August Seis, the former Vivienne Her- 
nandez, lives in Virginia, now, where her 
husband is stationed. We hope she will meet 
some Pi Lambda Thetans, soon. 

The following members of Pi Lambda Theta 
have biographies appearing in the 1943-44 edi- 
tion of Who’s Who Among Students in Ameri- 
can Universities and Colleges: Vivienne Seis, 
Dorothy Mase, Lucille Hubbard, Reba Rutz, 
Harriet Lantaw, and Nell Pearse. Alpha Mu 
chapter is proud of this record. This is one- 
third of all chosen from the campus of the 
University of New Mexico. 


San Diego Alumnz 
Our second year has begun in an auspicious 
manner. The president, full of enthusiasm from 
Biennial Council, has seen to it that each mem- 
ber is serving on a committee this year. At the 
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first meeting last November we decided to com- 
pile an illustrated, biographical yearbook, which 
would serve as a means of becoming acquainted 
with others in the group. 

In December we had the honor of entertain- 
ing our first National Officer, Miss Helen F. 
Olsen, of Seattle, Washington. Many points in 
the National Program were discussed and clari- 
fied for us. We decided that in this ‘war busy”’ 
community our influence would best be felt 
through our participation in some of the city- 
wide committees now functioning and dealing 
with such problems as Post-war Planning, 
Nursery Schools and Child Care Centers and 
The Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency. 

The President, Mrs. Olin W. Gillespie, ex- 
pects to make the appointments to these com- 
mittees at our February meeting. At this time 
we also hope to be able to distribute our Year- 
books which have been held up at the printers. 

This Alumnz chapter has about 30 active 
members who affiliated with Pi Lambda Theta 
through eight different chapters. Our occupa- 
tions, interests and backgrounds are as varied as 
we are numerous but in trying to fulfill the 
purposes of the organization we are rapidly 
becoming unified. We expect real achievements 
in the future! 


Central Ohio Alumnz 
“Personnel Qualified to Meet the Needs of 


Youth in a World at War’’ has been the year’s 
theme of Central Ohio Alumnz chapter, of 
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which Miss Florence Moore is president. Mj 
Hazel Faringer, first vice-president, is chairma@l 
of the program committee. Since many 
Ohio members are specialists in psycholog 
psychiatry, and personnel work, the prog 
committee found able leadership within @ 
group. Four members who had parts in & 
year’s program included Dr. Blanche Mong 
gomery Meyer, psychiatrist, Dr. Faye Reedé 
Dr. Amalie Nelson, and Mrs. Kathryn Younj 
In October, Dr. Meyer presented the probleg 
of preventive mental hygiene (orthopsychiatryl 
and the need of teachers and parents for 
tinual study and application of mental hygient 
principles. A panel of mothers, including Dy 
Reeder, Dr, Nelson, and Mrs. Young, led é 
discussion of this problem in the Februai 
meeting. Members also took part freely. : 

Central Ohio alumnz have as a special projet 
the Community School of Lotts Creek, Kea 
tucky, of which Miss Alice Slone is directog 
Following the December meeting they sent til 
usual $50.00 Christmas gift, in addition to 
Aladdin lamp and $10.00 for kerosene, 3 
February the group voted to take up a sped 
collection at each meeting to benefit 
Slone’s work. 

The Central Ohio chapter has also beg 
active in the war effort. Three have been blog 
donors, while others have been aides at ti 
blood donor center, medical corps leaders, 
members of medical corps units, air 
wardens, and workers on ration boards. 


CLILE 


Announcement for March JOURNAL 


The National Board is to meet in Southern California June 21-25. Chapters who have problems 
or general propositions for the Association they would like to have the Board consider at thi 
meeting should send any such items to the National Office not later than May 20. : 








